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‘*A thrilling narrative is this, 
And one, despite its tone, 
Quite literary, full of bliss, 
And a crackerjack to own.’’ 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


RIDERS OF THE 
PURPLE SAGE 


By ZANE GREY 


Author of ‘‘*The Heritage of the Desert’’ 


Here is an American romance of a time and place and 
life which seem as strange, picturesque, and dramatic 
as the days of Lorna Doone. It is the story of men who 
dared greatly and women who could both ride and love. 


“This new story deserves all praise. It deals with 
q. dramatic subject in a strong, picturesque, vivid 
manner.’ —New York Tribune. 

“Zane Grey scores again. We defy any reader to read 
without all known varieties of thrill the chapter in which 
Wrangler, the gallant bay, carrying Venters and his rifle, 
races through miles of sage, proving himself better than 
Black Star and Night, the noble blacks on which Jerry 
Card, Mormon and mountebank, rides shiftingly for his 
life.’—New York World. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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JENNIE GERHARDT 


By THEODORE DREISER 


Author of ‘‘ Sister Carrie ’’ 


« Jennie Gerhardt” is a book we 
believe in. We believe it possesses 
those qualities of sincerity, of sim- 
plicity, of vital passion, and, above 
all, of eternal human sympathy and 
interest which set it apart. The 
author has given years of his life 
to its making, and the result is a 
work rare and unusual. 


“ Hot from it, I am firmly convinced that ‘ Jennie Ger- 
hardt’ is the best American novel | have ever read, with the 
lonesome but Himalayan exception of ‘ Huckleberry Finn,’ ” 
—H. L. Mencken in The Smart Set. 


“Discerning ones will be more deeply moved than they 
were by ‘ Sister Carrie.’ ’-—New York Herald. 

“Tt is art. Its logic is that of the mountain which speaks 
from crude and solemn peaks, saying: ‘I am here; who shall 
deny me?’ The calm certainty with which he paints his charac- 
ters is just as gripping as life.”—Kansas City Journal. 

“The emotions and passions with which it deals are human 
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and universal.”—New York World. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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Just the Book for 
this Anniversary Year 


NAVAL ACTIONS 
OF THE WAR 
OF 1812 


By JAMES BARNES 


HE nineteen chapters tell in spir- 
ited English the stories of the 
Constitution and the Wasp, the 

Hornet and the Chesapeake, the En- 
terprise and the Essex, the Peacock 
and the President, and are enlivened 
| by the picturesque figures and gallant 

deeds of Hull and Decatur, Perry and 
Porter, Lawrence and Stewart, Biddle 
and Burrows. The facts and figures 
are from state papers. 


(A New Edition at a New Price.) 


Illustrations by Carlton T. Chapman in Half - Tone. 


8vo, $2.00 
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A Letter from a 
Young Hunter of 8: 











THE YOUNG ALASKANS 
ON THE TRAIL 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


"THis story is the second in the series begun with “The Young 

Alaskans.” The boys travel for two months through the wilder- 
ness of the Rocky Mountain Divide, along the old Klondike trail. 
Their half-breed guides instruct them in fishing, shooting, and tell 
them tales of Indian forest lore. Jllustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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MARTIAL LAW IN NEW ENGLAND 


Disorders in Lawrence, Massachusetts, created by striking mill-hands, resulted in the occupation of the city last week by the military forces of the State. The 
strikers carried American flags in the belief that the troops would not fire upon them when thus protected. The arrest of the strikers’ leader was followed 
by the murder of four strike-breakers in a tenement on the night of February 2. The photograph shows troops protecting a mill entrance 
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Comment 


On With the Dance 
Tue Colonel writes to West Virginia: 
I am not and shall not be a candidate. I shall never 


seek the nomination, nor would I accept it if it came 
to me as the result of any intrigue. 


That isn’t what he said before. Then, “ under 
no cireumstances ” would he accept another nomi- 
uation. Now he only bars “intrigue.” He con- 
{inues: 


If the utterly unexpected happens and I am _ nomi- 
nated I may very probably be defeated, in which case 
1 shall be not only assailed, but derided. 


Defeated surely; derided maybe. 


If T won I should take office carrying a burden for 
which I am not responsible and facing conditions such 
as to make it almost certain not only that I should 
not be able to accomplish all that I would like to ac- 
complish, but that I should be very severely condemned, 
probably by a considerable majority of the people, for 
failure to accomplish what it would probably be be- 
yond the power of any human being to accomplish. 


Why invite certain condemnation ? 


If at this particular crisis, with the particular prob- 
lems ahead of us at this particular time, the people 
feel that | am the one man in sight to do the job, then 
I should regard myself as shirking a plain duty if I 
refused to do it. 


Out of something like ten millions of American 
citizens technically qualified te be President, but 


“one man in sight to do the job.” Evidently only 
God or Krrarr can serve the Republic after 
Tiropore shall have passed away. 


Meanwhile, intriguers, get busy! 


To Brother Bryan’s Brother Charles: 

Dear Cuas.—We beg to acknowledge receipt 
of yours of Jan. 30th. Permit us to respond in 
kind. 

We note with interest and gratification your 
statenient that you are writing to us because you 
believe we are “a Democrat from principle whose 
only interest in polities is to secure just legisla- 
tion for the people as a whole, with special priv- 
ileges to none.” That is correct. We couldn’t 
have put it better ourselves. i 

That you “know” that we are “as deeply. in- 
terested in restoring the government to the people 
as Mr. Bryan is” may also be taken for granted. 
Sometimes we suspect even more so. However, 
we won't go into that now. 

“Mr. Bryan,” you say, “has been devoting the 
past twenty years of his life in an effort to keep 
the hands of the ‘special interests’ out of the peo- 
ple’s pockets.” Again our minds and purposes 
ineet. If we ean’t keep their hands out, how are 
we going to get ours in? Now is the time to 
subseribe ! 

“We are rapidly approaching a Presidential 
campaign, and the great issue should be, ‘Shall 
the people rule’?” Yes, sir! Same as before. 

“Big business has no polities.” No, sir, not a 
bit. Did you notice that Carnecm:is out for 
Tarr? : 

“All true Democrats must act together.” Amen 
to that! All hold hands, including the noble 
women of six sovereign States. 

“Mr. Bryan wants to place the Commoner in 
the hands of a larger number of voters.” Can you 
blame him? We feel the same way about Harper’s 
Weekiy. Subscriptions from non-voters also -ac- 
cepted without prejudice. 
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“A large number of Democrats have written us 
that if the Commoner could be placed in the hands 
of twenty-five men in each voting precinct, their 
enthusiasm and influence would result in getting 
every Democratic and independent voter to do his 
duty to himself, his party, and his country in the 
coming struggle between Democracy and Plutoc- 
racy.” Same here! Our pigeon-holes are full of 
just such communications. We cannot recall a 
time when every voter has been so eager to do his 
duty to himself, te his party, to his country (why 
not add “to his God”) and to Harrer’s WEEKLY ? 
We only wish they would get busier. 

“For the purpose of helping to arouse interest,” 
you will send the Commoner till after election for 
the small sum of 50c. It is a generous offer. 
Let them add two dollars and get Harprer’s WEEK- 
Ly also. Our purpose in making this liberal 
proposition differs from yours somewhat, but- it is 
none the less praiseworthy. We need the money. 

So far, Brother’s brother, we are at one. 
Divided we have fallen many a time and oft. 
Now united let us stand and strike down the hands 
of the other special interests in their mad reach 
for the people’s pockets. But let us have perfect 
understanding. What do you mean, CHAs., when 
you say: 

Tons of literature are now being circulated and 
space in newspapers is being purchased and used for 
the purpose of misleading the voters into the belief 


that the candidate of the “special interests ” is a pro- 
gressive and a champion of the people’s cause. 


This is a jab at somebody. Who is it? Last 
week Brother Bryan admonished us to separate 
the sheep from the goats. So let it be. Now, 
Ananias, of Lincoln, Nebraska, formerly of Da- 
mascus, turn on the light. No longer let us work 
in the dark, unconscious of blindness. Name the 
goat, Cnas., name the goat! 

“Mr. Bryan will appreciate a letter from you, 
stating your preference for President.” He shall 
have it. We will write him privately and con- 
fidentially. Meanwhile, a quiet word from you 
would be greatly appreciated. How is Brother 
Bryan himself feeling these days? The last time 
we saw him he was looking fine. What a man he 
is, Cuas., what a man and what a Brother! Re- 
member us to him, Cas., remember us to him 
most kindly, and recall to his capacious memory 
the good old times when all were sheep and none 
were goats. 


P.S. We could meet him on the sly, any time, any- 
where during the next few weeks. 


What Did We Tell You? 

From Harper’s Week ty of January 27th: 
A Prediction. 

More than a million and a half of women are going 
to vote for somebody for President this very year. 
Here’s a red apple that the Colonel declares for woman 
suffrage within a month. Now, you see! 


From the Pimes of February 3d: 
ROOSEVELT IS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


“T heartily believe in the equality of rights as be- 
tween man and woman, also in full and emphatic,” 
ete. 

“T pin my faith to women suffragists of the type of 
the late JuLtA WarD Howe. 

“T must say that, being a natural-born Democrat, I 
do like to associate with people who possess every right 
that I possess. In those Western States it is a real 
pleasure to meet women, thoroughly womanly women, 
who do every duty that any woman can do, and who 
also are not only in fact but in theory on a level of 
full equality with men,” and more to like effect. 


Now, then, who gets the red apple? 


La Follette 

Dear, dear! What a trial it must be to be a 
frantic candidate! We have never regarded La 
Fou.eTre as even a possibility. A hopelessly one- 
sided egotist, without balance or bottom, hacking 
about from pillar to post, merely scratching the 
surface of things and, of late, scolding, scolding, 
scolding, to no purpose and with no perceivable 
purpose except to reach the White House! No 
wonder he went to pieces. Overworked, over- 
wrought, strung to the highest tension of breaking 
nerves, the surprise ‘is that he did not collapse 
long before he made:his fatal break in Phila- 
delphia. For fatalbreak ‘it was. Sympathize as 
we may, the fact-remains that his ferocious as- 
sault upon the integrity of the press had been 


carefully prepared, and was a deliberate utterance, 


revealing the utter unfitness of the man for a po- 
sition of responsibility. Surely he brought upon 
himself with full warrant the scathing denuncia- 
tion of Mr. Serrz. But what a pity! Honest, we 
believe. beyond question in his demagogy, impas- 
sioned, tireless, even ugly in his determination, 
he had subjected mind and body to a strain far 
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exceeding human power to withstand. And as he 
stood there for two mortal hours before a great 
audience defiantly and pathetically reading and 
rereading over and over again his poor vaporings, 
his mind could not but wander and his heart but 
bleed at the thought of the life crisis confronting 
the little girl, his little girl, on the morrow. Only 
those who have sat dumbly in the next room and 
felt like apprehension and anguish concerning the 
effect of ether and the surgeon’s knife upon their 
little girls can appreciate what it means. Poor 
La Fottetre! It was all so pitiful and so sad. 


Not by Violence 

We have admired La Fouietre. He has ac- 
complished some wonderful things. But he is one 
of those Western men who need to learn that they 
do not know it all. 

The West is prone to live its life, and like it, 
and think it is the only life; to think out its ideas, 
and glory in them, and think they are the only ideas; 
to win its victories, and exult in them, and think 
it is the great world power, and that all creation 
must bend to it, and that any district in creation 
that hesitates is not merely stiff-necked with pride, 
but wicked. 

Now, the West is lively, and has some very good 
ideas, and is strong, but it is young; there are 
still thoughts and points of view coming to it that 
it has not had yet; it is not the inventor of hu- 
man life, and it is not yet the whole thing in 
creation. The East is not yet wholly effete; not 
all rotten; not all wicked. It is older than the 
West, and a little soberer in some particulars. It 
stays married better, for one thing. Its personal 
liberties are better protected, for another. It 
thinks quite a lot, and not entirely in vain. It 
is still considerably able—really it is—and some- 
times when it balks at the instructions of the 
Western prophets, its apparent frowardness is not 
really frowardness at all, but an astute reluctance 
based on experience and reflection. 

No doubt Mr. La Fotrerre will get rested and 
be as good as ever. We hope so. But what he 
seems to need to learn, and all his kind in the 
West and in the East, is that the kingdom of 
heaven cometh not by violence. It comes when 
the millennial clock strikes and no sooner, and no 
attempt to drag it in by the ears and stuff it down 
the country’s throat will have any other result 
than the periodical flabbergastment of the stuffers. 


Just Happened So 

The demonstration at Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
of the kind of American labor Schedule K sup- 
ports, and of the way it supports it, was not the 
result of a deep-laid free-trade plot, but of an 
accident. It all happened along of the enforcement 
of a Massachusetts law from which no such dis- 
orderly results were anticipated. The Lawrence 
operatives’ noses seem to have been already so 
closely applied to Mr, Wiu11amM Woop’s grindstone 
that they really couldn’t stand the loss of two 
hours’ work a week with corresponding reduction 
of pay. Ninety-one per cent. of the population 
of Lawrence is foreign-born—so we are told by a 
resident of that city. ° That is the sort of American 
labor the woolen men will presently beseech Con- 
gress to protect from the competition of under- 
paid Europe. 


Uncle .Jud’s Birthday 

So Uncle Jun is sixty-six. That means that he 
was born in 1846—quite a long time ago in an age 
as swift as this, and yet, as history records, not 
a really vast period. Potk must have been Presi- 
dent then, following Harrison and preceding Gen- 
eral. Zacu. Many things have happened since. 
We might discourse upon them at length and not 
without benefit to those who have not been con- 
stant readers of this journal. But that is not the 
point in mind. The fact to note is that the Gov- 
ernor had a successful birthday. A lot of folks 
sent him telegrams and the office staff put some 
flowers on his desk and he was greatly pleased, as 
well he may have been. We guess the page 
was a little blurred for a minute when-he saw the 
posies, for Uncle Jup is a very human man. But 
he was as fit a8 a fiddle and told the reporters that 
“of course” he didn’t “feel like sixty-six.” Be 
it known also that he didn’t act like sixty. .He was 
just the same as ever and really couldn’t see*much 
difference between his birthday and the one before 
or after. 

Somebody recalled that prior to 1872 he had 
been a Republican. That must have made him 
grimace a bit. But nod real harm was done. 
Brother Bryan hadn’t begun to run. for President 
then, and so will make no great point of it. Any- 
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way, the papers add, considerately, “Later he 
became a Democrat; to-day he said he was glad 
of it.” Of course he was, and so is everybody. 
But did he tell his best story? We wonder. He 
should have done so while in reminiscent mood 
on his birthday, as he did relate it to us some years 
ago with many chuckles. He was illustrating the 
natural differences in perspective concerning 
greatness and fame, and these, though not his 
exact words, are near enough: 


I received a telegram to come to Washington and 
went. When I got there I was taken to the White 
House and introduced to President CLEVELAND, who 
looked me over and talked a while and then asked me 
if I would accept the position of Attorney General. 
I had enough sense to realize that he might change his 
mind and said promptly that I would. He gave me a 
week to go home and arrange my affairs. On my way 
west the thought occurred to me that the appointment 
was a compliment, not only to me, but to my home 
city, and one which would be highly appreciated. 

As i meditated further, there seemed a strong 
probability that this appreciation might find expres- 
sion upon my arrival if they knew when I was coming. 
So I sent a casual telegram to my partner designating 
the train. I didn’t really expect they would get the 
band out, but they might, you know, at that. A dele- 
gation I regarded as certain. So I prepared a few 
impromptu remarks and was ready to be surprised 
when the train drew in. 

To my amazement, when I stepped off, there was no- 
body there. I was never so chagrined in my life. I 
couldn’t understand it. Presently I saw Uncle Hr 
JENNISON sitting on a baggage truck at the end of the 
platform and, taking the bit between my teeth, walked 
over to him. He was whittling and chewing tobacco. 

“Howd’ye Uncle Ht,” says I. 

“Howd’ye, Jub,” says he. 

“ Any news?” says I. 

“ Hain’t heard none, Jun,” says he. 

“ But,” says I, wrathfully, “ haven’t you heard out 
here that I’ve been appointed Attorney General of the 
United States?” 

“Oh, yes,” says he. “That was in the papers. Bill 
read it out to the boys last night.” 

“ Well,” says I, full of indignation, “what did the 
boys say?” 

“Oh,” says Uncle H1, slowly, as he stretched his 
legs to stand, “they didn’t say anything. They just 
laffed.” 


And Unele Ht, dead and gone now, would have 
laughed, too, if he could have heard Uncle Jup 
laugh when he told the story. Also, we doubt not, 
he would have joined the rest of us in saying amen 
to the Governor’s remarks on his birthday: “ At 


sixty-six I may say that I can only hope that the - 


rest of my life may be as happy as the years I 
have passed.” They won’t. be, of course, if the 
nomination goes his way. But maybe—quite 
likely, in fact—Uncle Jup will be spared the stress 
and strife. In any case, using the mellifluous 
phrase of Brother Bryan: 


It should matter little to him whether he reaches 
the White House or not—that depends on circum- 
stances which he can only partially control—the joy 
that comes from the faithful rendition of service sur- 
passes any satisfaction that one can derive from the 
gratification of political ambition. 


Oh, that Wittiam Jennincs! How happy, how 
thrice happy, he must be! 


Sometimes 

As a matter of fact, gentlemen, Mr. Rooseve.t 
has said No twice, and the veriest school-boy knows 
that two negatives make an affirmative. 


Charles Dickens 

The best way to celebrate the hundredth birth- 
day of CuHarLes Dickens (February 7th) is to 
send a check or a bill or a coin to CLarence H. 
Mackay, 253 Broadway, New York, to be added 
to the fund for Dickens’s five granddaughters, 
chil@gen of his son Cuartes, who are no longer as 
young as they were, and are by no means in com- 
fortable circumstances. Not so shall we pay our 
debt to DickENs, but by so doing we may ease 
our hearts a little. As for the debt to the grand- 
father of these ladies, that is incalculable, and 
not to be paid in money. One can wish, and we 
do wish heartily, that he had had more American 
dollars—a million more, at least—for he earned 
them; and if the international copyright agree- 
ment had come fifty years sooner than it did, he 
would have got a considerable share of them. But 
as it was, we Americans paid him in homage, 
forgiving him everything he said about us that we 
didn’t like, and delighting by tens of millions, 
man and boy, girl and woman, in the things he 
said about other people, and the people he created 
to say them. 

How rare they are, the writers to whom these 
supreme obligations are owed! Dickens lived 
fifty-eight years, and died forty-two years ago. 
Still his hooks sell, not so much like books as 
like merchandise or necessaries of life. Still peo- 
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ple read them—out-of-date books, about outlandish 
people, and social conditions that have passed 
away—read them as part of current life, enter- 
tainment, and education; new crops of readers 
ealling annually for new editions and more of the 
old ones. 

When a story-teller does find his way all the way 
to the hearts and imaginations of men, it’s a won- 
derful thing. He makes a new world and peoples 
it with folk that the real people slip out of their 
real world to live with and enjoy. For the whole 
of two generations now real people by the million 
have liked to live with DickeEns’s people, and still 
the association goes on, and without much sign 
of abatement. 

It is wonderful! wonderful! 


The Rockefeller Foundation 

An amended bill to incorporate the Rockefeller 
Foundation is again before Congress. The object 
of the Foundation is unchanged. It is still 


to promote the well-being and to advance the civiliza- 
tion of the peoples of the United States and its Terri- 
tories and possessions and of foreign lands in the ac- 
quisition and- dissemination of knowledge; in the pre- 
vention and relief of suffering; and in the promotion 
of any and all of the elements of human progress. 


It is still desired that the corporation shall be 
authorized to establish, maintain, and endow, or 
to aid others, whether individuals, associations, or 
corporations, to establish, maintain, and endow 
institutions and other agencies for carrying on 
these objects. It is stilt proposed that its member- 
ship shall be “not less than five, nor more than 
twenty-five,” and that members shall serve three 
years and elect their successors. As before, the 
new bill provides that no officer, trustee, member, 
or employee shall receive any pecuniary profit from 
the operations of the corporation, except reasonable 
compensation for services, and that the trans- 
actions of the corporation shall be annually re- 
ported to the Secretary of the Interior, and that 
the charter shall be subject to alteration, amend- 
ment, or repeal at the pleasure of Congress. 

But as a result of criticism and discussion in 
Congress the new bill differs from the old in several 
important particulars. An amendment provides 
that Congress may at any time impose such limits 
on the objects of the corporation as the public in- 
terest may demand. Another limits the amount 
of property the corporation may hold to a hundred 
million dollars, exclusive of increases in the value 
of property subsequent to its receipt. Another 
provides that the income of the property shall not 
he added to the principal, but shall be spent every 
year for the purposes the corporation is designed 
to further, subject only to such reasonable delay 
as wise administration may necessitate. Another 
amendment provides that after fifty years the 
corporation, two-thirds of its members consenting, 
may distribute the principal as well as income of 
the Foundation, and that after one hundred years 
they shall so distribute the property if Congress 
so directs. Another amendment tempers the power 
of members to elect their successors by providing 
that their selections shall be subject to disap- 
proval within sixty days by a majority of these 
persons: the President of the United States, the 
Chief Justice, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House, and the presidents of Yale, 
Harvard, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and Chicago 
universities. Finally an amendment makes clear 
that the charter does not attempt to exempt from 
taxation property taxable under the laws of any 
State in which it may be held. 

It seems that Mr. Rockeretrer prefers that his 
proposed benevolence shall be incorporated by the 
Federal government. No doubt he could easily 
get a State charter, and perhaps may do so if 
Congress rejects the present bill. But we hope this 
bill may prove acceptable to Congress. The dis- 
cussion of the subject in that body has not been 
captious, but has been for the most part directed 
to the discovery and consideration of serious and 
valid objections. Those suggested hitherto seemed 
to have been disposed of by the amendments. 


Educational Test 

Under an educational system of voting, pos- 
sibly the best test of an elector’s eligibility would 
be to make him say “ initiative and referendum ” 
three times without stammering before permitting 
him to vote. 


The Mormons Extenuated 
Dr. Spaunpine, of the Episcopal Church, bishop 
of that Church in Utah, discoursed in New York 
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on January 21st about the Mormons, and had un- 
usual and interesting things to say of them. What 
most of us know about the Mormons is simply 
what we read in the newspapers and magazines, 
and since prejudice is strong against them and 
has plenty of foundation, and has recommended 
them to the attentions of the muck-rakers, we read 
a good deal of pretty drastic narrative. Bishop 
SpautpinG feels that the Mormons have been 
blackened beyond their deserts. He said that 
Mormon women went into polygamy more readily 
than the men, and that those who did so went into 
it with their eyes open, and lived happily in their 
domestic relationship, so that there was no use 
of wasting sympathy on them. He denied abso- 
lutely that the Mormon missionaries were really 
agents for “a species of white slavery, as brought 
forward editorially’ in Fverybody’s Magazine.” 
He said that Mormon polygamy was not, as sup- 
posed in the East, “a concession to the lust of 
mankind,” but was a tenet of reigious faith, and 
that in consequence the problem in Utah was “ one 
to be dealt with in sympathy and through the 
sharing of light and knowledge, and not through 
bitter assaults.” 

That sounds to us more sensible than most of 
what we read about the Mormons. Civilization, 
the ordinary sort we have in the rest of the coun- 
try, ought to be a sufficient cure for Mormonism. 
Mormonism can no longer get away from it; 
neither can it flourish in the midst of it. It was 
a sect started by men who had been nurtured in 
Christianity. It seems reasonable to expect that, 
brought into free competition with purer and bet- 
ter forms of religion, it will gradually drop its 
nonsense, and eventually revert again to the 
religion of which it is a perverted offshoot. That 
process seems likely to be hastened by the in- 
fluence and efforts of men, resident in Utah, who 
approach the problem in the spirit that Bishop 
SpauLpinc shows. Spiritually considered, the 
Mormons are sick people. Brother Spautiptna’s 
ministrations seem likelier to cure them than, 
say, the huskier ministrations of Brother Rinc- 
WAY’S magazine. 


Divorce 

We ought not to jab the Mormons too scorn- 
fully for their polygamous tenet while our own 
sound monogamous system is tempered by so much 
prostitution and so much divorce. The divorce 
propensity in particular is running at a rate which 
makes it a grave enough subject for consideration 
to be described in the vernacular as “ mighty 
funny.” Dr. Francis G. Perasopy, preacher to 
Harvard College, has been talking about it in 
Boston, and has said some things that are inter- 
esting. Remarking that we Americans have had 
945,000 diverces in the last forty years, and that 
in that period the population has about doubled 
and the divoree rate has increased six times, he 
goes on to say: 


What are the causes of this epidemic disease? They 
are not to be sought in the decadence of our national 
civilization. On the contrary, social life in the main 
is more sound and stable than ever. The disruption 
of the family, though a serious sign, affects but a 
small minority. There are but seventy-nine divorces 
for every 100,000 of population. The divorce evil lies 
on the margin of our civilization. It is a symptom 
rather than a disease. The primary cause of this 
symptom is the social disease of restlessness, the 
excitation of the nerves of motion, the condition which 
may be described as “ Americanitis,” and which in 
family life takes the form of rebellion, migratoriness, 
and change. Thus the divorce tendency becomes a sign 
not of decadence, but of transition, the cost of progress 
paid in the emergence of a more stable social order. 
The new status of woman contributes for the moment 
to social restlessness. But that new liberty and re- 
sponsibility is likely to re-establish stability in the 
home as in the state. The epidemic of divorce must 
be regarded with gravity, and mitigating legislation 
and: social influence duly applied, but it is not to be 
regarded as a sign of national degeneration or to 
suggest social despondency or despair. 


It seems to us that Dr. Prasopy’s conclusions, 
as above, are sound. The increase of divorce is 
agitating, to be sure, but it does not seem to us 
a desperate symptom. It looks more like a process 
that will work out into better conditions, and that 
meanwhile probably does less harm to society in 
general than many people suppose. Divorce is 
such a very poor thing, on so many grounds to 
be avoided, so mortifying, so immeasurably inferior 
to marriage that holds, that we can’t think it is 
ever going to become intrinsically attractive to 
sober-minded people. Nor do we think that mar- 
riage is so feeble or so distasteful a compact that 
it needs to be strengthened by making escape from 
it superlatively difficult for people who don’t 
like it. 








Destiny 


As a rule, man is modest enough to ascribe his 
virtues te himself; but when it comes to his weakness 
or his wickedness, he is more than ready to blame 
semething or someone else: the Old Serpent, for in- 
stance; or the woman the Lord gave to be with him; 
or circumstance, or Destiny, or the social order. This 
last especially, in our day and generation, has come 
auite to the front as a convenient Devil that may be 
blamed for much of men’s folly and evil. For in 
many quarters man is being taught and persuaded that 
he is largely a “victim” of Seciety. Becky Sharp 
said that even she could be virtuous on five thousand a 
year, and by this same token many men and women 
think that they, too, could be upright, satisfied, and 
happy—if— It is an “If” greater and more signifi- 
cant than Touchstone’s, since, on close scrutiny, the 
proviso is invariably found to relate to outside circum- 
stance merely, while the truth that state usually con- 
ditions place is wholly overlooked or forgotten. 

But of all extraneous influences that men can blame 
for their follies and failures, Destiny is perhaps the 
most popular and prevailing. The Norns of the Norse- 
men, the Parcae of the Greeks, are, for the Moderns, 
represented by the vague word Destiny. Perhaps they 
that use it would be the last to define it, but they, at 
all events. feel and recognize it—or think they recog- 
nize it—as a curious compelling power from without. 
For many, could they put their feeling into words, 
Destiny would seem to be a sort of gravitation toward 
a certain event or set of circumstances, an irresistible 
drawing toward something, like the attraction of the 
fatal Magnetic Mountain in the Arabian Nights for all 
ships luckless enough to come within range of its 
malign influence. But it was the iron in the construc- 
tion of the ships that made them amenable to the 
Mountain’s influence, and men and women may well 
ask themselves whether it is not some weakness in 
their own individual make-up that renders them amen- 
able to the formless thing they call Destiny. For as 
face answereth to face in water, as deep calleth unto 
deep, so the weakness within finds ready response in 
the compliant weakness without. We may be sure 
there is always an altar for any kind of worship we 
are willing to give. For it is only the like that can 
sway the like. The witches that so signally affected 
Macbeth left Banquo absolutely untouched. These 
witches are one of the finest concrete presentations of 
the power man is so ready to call Destiny—yet, as in 
Macbeth’s case. they are only the objective sight of 
the unholy and unlawful desires of one’s own heart 
and soul. Superstition dies, not only hard, but oh, so 
slowly, and the belief in “luck” or “ fate” or “ des- 
tiny ” is the survival of still older and cruder forms of 
superstition. The corrigible power of the will is the 
thing to believe in, and that man, puny though~ he 
may be, can indeed be the captain of his soul—or, that 
the soul may be the captain of the man were perhaps 
better—in a finely true sense, as well as in a foolishly 
defiant one. This is not denying that there is such a 
thing—and that a mighty thing—as physical, mental, 
and moral inheritance which is equally significant and 
important, whether it hetoken weakness or strength. 
For to know one’s strength is to be so much the more 
able to use it properly; while to know one’s weak- 
ness is to be so much the better able to guard against 
it and to strengthen one’s defenses. Life is a tremen- 
dous paradox, and some of the most capable and 
successful men and women are those that early 
found themselves, that realized their limitations 
and weaknesses, and took account of themselves 
accordingly. 

Said an elderly man at a social gathering years ago, 
“Madam, you will excuse my not taking a glass of 
wine with you; | have too poor a head for even so 
little. And you know, as the world knows, that the 
infirmity in my family is its inclination to the drop 
too much.” 

The speaker was as fine and gallant an officer as ever 
adorned the service, and it is needless to say that in 
thus recognizing and admitting his weakness he but 
held himself admirably in hand. Once, late in life, a 
nan noted for his intrepidity. whose unflinching cour- 
age of the ice-brook’s temper was known far and wide, 
said to an intimate friend and relative: “ The truth 
is I’ve always been something of the coward at heart. 
Everything I’ve ever done has required supreme self- 
consciousness and a deliberate act of will.” But was 
he not the more heroic for thus having forged strength 
out of weakiess’ The blaming of luck or fate, destiny 
or the social order, are just so many excuses for self- 
indulgent. pity. "Tis in ourselves that we are thus 
or thus,” and we had much better say with CLAVER- 
House, “ God and my right arm.” 

The great advance of material science in the last 
century obscured, for the time being, the finer and 
subtler forces of consciousness and will. But the 
pendulum swings as far in one direction as in the other. 
Christian Science, New Thought, Faith Cure have at 
least rendered this service to society at large—they 
have again demonstrated the inealeulable power that 
lies in human will. Men and women, recognizing their 
weakness and not overestimating their strength, can 
be of immense benefit to themselves and others. To 
be foolishly and superficially optimistic is one thing; 
to be rationally self-confident and hopeful is quite an- 
other. To believe in one’s self, in hymanity, in one’s 
work, above all in God. is strength and courage. To 
love one’s work and to serve it faithfully is to dis- 
cover that it will faithfully serve us, and enable us to 
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serve others in ways we little dream. And then we 
come to realize that what we call Destiny is but the 
objective expression of our own consciousness and will. 





Correspondence 
DISCUSSING SENATOR BOURNE 
PALISADE, NEW JERSEY, January 22, 1912. 
T'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial on the platitudes of Senator 
Jonathan Bourne, Jun., of Oregon, as contained in 
his discussion of the “ Initiative, Referendum, and 
Recall” in the January Atlantic was quite the most 
quizzical bit of humor I have seen in years. Really, 
the Northwestern Senator will have to gather himself, 
for you have knocked him endways. For a man of 
good, sound sense, a man placed in a post of high 
power and responsibility by the votes of an intelligent 
people, Senator Bourne in his discussion has attempted 
a flight far beyond the ken of the average voter. It 
all sounds big, looks big, and may be big—only it does 
not appeal that way to me. It would take a lot of 
delving to know just what he does mean. Doesn’t the 
Senator know that indirectness and big words are no 
sign of scholarship? Let him have a child ten years 
old read aloud to him Patrick Henry’s famous speech, 
“Give me liberty or give me death,” and he will find 
the essence ef eloquence in simple words and what they 
mean when indicating force or when picturing a great 
truth. 

You have shot the academic Senator full of holes, 
but he deserved it. He was flying high over our heads, 
and you winged him. I wonder if he knew what he 
was trying to get at himself? The platitude is a 
frost, anyhow. I am, sir, 

CHARLES Tomas LOGAN. 


MENTAL TELEPATHY 


ANTIGO, WISCONSIN, January 25, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r.—In your issue of January 13th there is a com- 
munication from J. R. Nevin relating to the supposed 
undiscovered science of mental telepathy. It does 
seem queer at this day and date that whole communi- 
ties can be induced to believe the impossible. 

There is not a “ feat” performed by the most expert 
“mind reader ” of the past or present that cannot be 
performed by any intelligent school-boy. This may not 
be accepted with the same amount of credulity that 
the “stunts” have been, but to draw the veil, which 
to many has made legerdemain_pass for science and 
the most ordinary working of the mind to pass for 
“mental telepathy,” might rob a few “ Johnstons ” and 
“ Bishops ” of a lucrative income. 

However, Mr. Editor, your “slow process of in- 
vestigation ” would solve the whole problem in less 
than three minutes if made with wide-open eyes; it 
is a fake and a cheap one. 

T am, sir, 
D. 8. Stewart. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
‘ LonG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Will you not urge our next Congress to give 
old-age pensions? It will be the greatest bill of the 
century, and immortalize whoever is instrumental in 
securing the enactment of such a bill. The most pro- 
gressive and enlightened countries of the world now 
have such a law; viz., Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Australia, Italy, Belgium, and several others. Some 
day this government will be ashamed that it delayed 
so grand and philanthropic a measure so long. Will 
TLARPER’S WEEKLY take the lead? 

I am. sir, 
R. M. McKee, Ex-Editor. 


SEATTLE’S OPPORTUNITY 


SEATTLE, January 25, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The people of Seattle are to decide by ballot 
in March whether or not they shall adopt the plans 
for a bigger and better Seattle prepared during the 
last year by a competent plans commission. The vote 
will decide one of the most important questions ever 
submitted to any American community, and, although 
local politicians oppose the scheme, its benefits are so 
pronounced and so sure that I ask you to give them 
publicity. 

Seattle has a chance by adopting the commission’s 
plan to avoid, among other things, the predicament 
that hampers New York this minute. You published 
recently in HARPER’S WEEKLY an article on “ New 
York’s Future as a Seaport,” in which was set forth 
the gigantic task that now confronts the people of 
that metropolis if they are to keep their place as the 
leaders in commerce on the Atlantic coast. What 
threatens New York’s supremacy? The fact that her 
water-front has been allowed to develop haphazard, 
according to the needs of the moment without any 
general plan for the future. If even fifty years ago 
the people of the great city had had enough foresight 
to provide for the best sort of city growth, it would 
not be necessary now to tear down many millions of 
dollars’ worth of piers, bulkheads, ete., in order to 
accommodate the shipping now at their doors. I 
shall say nothing of the narrow, crooked, and other- 
wise badly distorted streets which now hinder com- 
merce and pleasure because the city was allowed to run 
wild in its growth. 

Seattle, to-day a city of 250,000 people, now has the 
opportunity to adopt a carefully thought-out plan for 
its expansion to a city of 1,000,000 people—a city 
which shall be symmetrical, with all of its parts 
easy of access, with proper provision of parks, breath- 
ing-spaces, and general access of sunshine (so im- 
portant to the health of citizens), and with ample 
accommodations for shipping. Moreover, the plan 
now offered can be extended along lines of growth to 
twice or triple the size of the one-million-population 
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mark now in contemplation. If a committee truly 
representative of Seattle’s interests could examine con- 
ditions in congested, antiquated, haphazard New York, 
I am sure their report would move all Seattle citizens 
to vote for the plan that will avoid any such fate for 
the future metropolis of the Pacific coast. 

Under the charter amendment of March 11, 1910, 
twenty-one commissions were appointed by the city 
government of Seattle to investigate and report on the 
affairs of public works, water-front, street and steam 
railways, carpenters’ union, architects, engineers, 
school board, public library, ete. Virgil Bogue, of long 
experience in water-front matters, who was trained 
under William Law Olmsted, was appointed chief ex- 
pert to aid the commissions, and he engaged a staff 
of engineers and architects, who surveyed the city 
fifteen miles to the north and ten miles to the south. 
Careful records were made of the traffic, afoot and 
in every sort of vehicle, to determine the approximate 
center of the city’s activity, ete. 

Ten thousand five hundred copies of the report have 
been in the hands of citizens for weeks. It recom- 
mends diagonal streets for quick access to outlying 
districts. The harbor development is dealt with very 
thoroughly. It is urged that immediate steps be taken 
to acquire certain water-front properties. Oversea 
traffic, coast-wide trade, the mosquito or suburban 
boat service, motor-boat wharves, recreation piers, are 
some of the subjects dealt with. 

Under the civic-center heading, the development and 
tendencies of the city’s growth are carefully analyzed, 
and it is found that the arterial highways naturally 
converge to a point just north of the present center of 
population, and that this location happens to be an 
area recently graded and unbuilt upon. It gives an ex- 
tended area for a natural business expansion. 

Under the above general heads the report goes on in 
its appendices to further detailed elaboration. Maps 
showing the general development are followed by detail 
and figured drawings. 

The scheme, as a whole, gives evidence that it is 
the conception of a master mind and shows in many 
ways the work of a creative imagination of the finest 
quality. It might be expected that in a report so 
detailed the general conception might at times become 
side-tracked by over-attention to detail, but it bears a 
very sane and well-balanced relation to the whole. 
The scheme is full of detail, yet harmonious as a 
whole and of inestimable benefit if its provisions shall 
be carried out. 

I am, sir, 
Colo G. 


FINDS NOURISHMENT IN THE WEEKLY 
ALLEGHANY, NEW YorkK, January 3, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I never had any idea that the WEEKLY was 
so full of meat. The article in a recent issue on “ Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways ” was one of the finest pieces of 
sarcastic wit and one of the best character sketches 
that I have ever seen. While no name was mentioned 
in the article, the portrait was so finely drawn and the 
sketch so true to the subject whose character it de- 
lineated that his name stood out in capital letters in 
every line. I have often wondered why people who are 
given credit for so much intelligence as Americans are 
should allow themselves to be so bewildered by such 
a dangerous man. It puts me in mind of a small boy 
pursuing a painted or gilded butterfly. But that is 
a mere innocent pastime on the part of the child, while 
the adoration of the American for the character 
sketched in your article is fraught with great danger 
to the Republic. I am, sir, 

JouHN LAUBENTHAL. 





The Middleman 


Ou, I am a member of that clan, 

The much-bedeviled old Middleman. 

I deal in bacon and bonnets and tea, 
And spring-lamb chops and hominy; 

T deal in butter and lard and eggs, 

In pants and sugar and wooden legs; 

I deal in kettles and picture-hooks, 

In silks and satins, and pies and books, 
Canary birds and dogs and cats, 

In dressing-gowns and beaver hats. 


If any one wants a pair of socks, 

A barrel of prunes or a line of frocks, 

A flannel shirt or a length of hose, 

Or a pair of shoes to protect his toes; 

Or a bottle of rum or a yard of lace, 

Or something to color a pallid face; 

A brush for his boots, his teeth, or hair, 

An apple tart or an Empire chair— 
Whatever’s been made since the world began 
He’s got the same from the Middleman. 


Now, who are the Middlemen to-day 

The world is howling to put away? 

The druggist, the butcher, the man who bakes, 
The fellow who sells you your hoes and rakes, 
The chap who opens a shop and sells 

Pajamas, suspenders, and dinner-bells. 

The “gent” who hands you your ties and shirts, 
The fellow that pleases your wife with skirts 
And lures the ladies in glad array 

With any old thing on bargain day. 


He’s You. He’s Me. He’s Him. He’s Her! 
Wherever the wheels of commerce whir 
He toils and sweats to pay his score 
And hold the Vulpine away from his door. 
He didn’t ask to come onto the earth, 
And you can’t blame him because of his birth, 
But now that he’s here in this Vale of Mirk, 
B’gosh, my friends, he’s a right to work! 
So what’s he to do and What is your plan 
When you have got rid of the Middleman? 

7 Joun Kenprick BANGs. 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


H1EN for the first time since the 
Civil War it appeared reasonably 
¢ certain that the Democrats were no 
longer to be condemned to wander in 
the wilderness of opposition but 
were to gain the promised land of 
power and patronage, some one with 
the inspiration of genius made 
morality a Democratic ally. The 
Republican party was corrupt and wallowed in cor- 
ruption; so long as the Republicans were kept in 
power the corruption would continue; only the Demo- 
crats, upright, courageous, fearless, could cleanse the 
Augean stable. “ Open the books,” was the ery of this 
genius, who knew the potency in a_catch-phrase. 
“Turn the rascals out,” so that the books might be 
opened, was the great burden of the campaign, even 
although there was learned discussion of the tariff and 
other weighty subjects. But'what had more influence, 
perhaps, with the ordinary citizen, who is less a party 
iman than he is a respectable father of a family who 
gives sixteen ounces to the pound and expects thirty- 
six inches to the yard, was the belief that the Repub- 
licans were rascals, that the books had been “ cooked ” 
to force the balance sheet, and that it was about time 
to have an expert examination. 

Nor was this belief entirely without reason. Even 
before Mr. Cleveland’s first campaign, accident from 
time to time had turned a page of those books in the 
departments in Washington and revealed evidences of 
rascality. The post traderships frauds were remem- 
bered, the whiskey ring was not forgotten. Undoubt- 
ediy there was much villainy to be uncovered and the 
Democrats were charged with a mission to bring the 
truth to light. The “ rascals ” went out and, speaking 
ina purely Pickwickian sense, another set of “ rascals ” 
came in, but the discoveries were neither as startling 
nor as shocking as the public had expected. I cannot 
now recall that any one was indicted or convicted or 
that the amazing disclosures promised were produced. 
Morality, having worked very hard during the cam- 
paign, was permittet to enjoy a well-earned rest and 
things more practical occupied public attention. 

When the Democrats obtained control of the House 
last year they were obsessed with the idea that millions 
were to be made, politically speaking, if they could 
get a look at the books. The mother lode of Republi- 
can raseality was still rich in high-grade ore, and it 
only needed picks and shovels in the hands of God-fear- 
ing Democrats to bring these riches to the surface to 
the glory of Democracy and the discomfiture of Re- 
publicanism. At once there was a stampede for this 
new Klondike. No man lagged behind when political 
fortune might be won by a lucky strike. The Demo- 
crats were seized with a mad passion for investigating. 
1 forget how many investigating committeees were at 
work at one time, but the number is not material. 
Everything high and low was to be probed. All the 
sins and iniquities that had accumulated for the last 
sixteen years were to be dragged out of their hiding- 
places and put on publie exhibition. There was to be 
such an effective house-cleaning that factories would 
have to run overtime to supply vacuum cleaners, and 
with the demand for whitewash the price would rise 
and another complication would be added to the high 
cost of living. Many were the hints of what would 
happen. On the House side of the Capitol the Demo- 
crats wrapped themselves in an air of mystery as 
easily as the hero of a French detective story puts on 
a wig and the inevitable blouse and defies the detec- 
tion of his wife and seven children, while several 
million Americans waited with ill-concealed impatience 
for the plot to thicken and the villains to be brought 
to justice. 

Truth compels one to say that, as writers of de- 
tective stories, the Democrats are not a success. The 
technique of a good detective story is very simple. 
Virst the mystery, second the villain, then fate in the 
long arm of justice, and finally the dénotiment; but 
from beginning to end there must’ be action, always 
action, a thrill in every page and a situation in every 
chapter. Nor must the author of a detective story 
who hopes to rank with the immortals in that class 
of literature begin with a great flourish of trumpets 
and tell his readers that he is about to unfold the 
greatest and most incomprehensible mystery ever writ- 
ten, to lose himself in a maze of obvious trivialities 
before he comes to the end. The reader drops the story 
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in disgust and feels that he is entitled to have his 
money returned. 

That, unfortunately, is the predicament in which 
the Democrats find themselves after they have been 
laboriously investigating for months. It was a regular 
Wagnerian overture with which they opened the per- 
formance, but now it has descended into a weary tin- 
tinnabulation, and the bells are cracked, and there is 
no music in the sound. The essence of an investiga- 
tion is a sensation. The numerous investigating com- 
mittees have developed no sensations and caused no 
man to discover that the state of his health requires 
his sudden departure for climates where the subpena 
of the House of Representatives runneth not. The 
committees have labored, but not even a squeaking 
little mouse has been put under the microscope. If the 
investigations were undertaken in good faith and in 
the interest of public morality—that is, to bring cor- 
ruption to light, to remedy abuses, and to prevent their 
continuance-—then nothing has been accomplished. If 
the investigations were begun in the hope that they 
would prove a political asset, then the Democrats have 
frittered away their capital and carried on a losing 
business. 

The investigations have so far been trivial. The 
most important, that of the special committee to in- 
vestigate the steel trust, has spent a good deal of the 
public money and has afforded an opportunity for Mr. 
Roosevelt to explain why he allowed the United States 
Steel Corporation to absorb the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company, which added nothing to the sum of 
human knowledge and enabled Mr. Carnegie to enjoy 
himself in his own peculiar way in talking about him- 
self, which is one of his favorite topics, and his early 
struggles, which is entertaining but no longer new. 
All that Mr. Carnegie told the committee has long 
been known, so that it can hardly be said that the 
committee with the assistance of Mr. Carnegie dis- 
covered unsuspected ‘sources of information. Other 
witnesses have been equally as discursive and equally 
as unenlightening; nor has the committee always 
shown intelligence in seeking for knowledge. For in- 
stance, a week or so ago the committee devoted several 
hours to listening to Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, a Boston 
lawyer. Mr. Brandeis may be presumed to know as 
much about the steel business as any other man who 
reads the newspapers and has access to government 
reports, which means that any knowledge he has is 
derived second-hand. Mr. Brandeis told the committee 
that the men in the steel mills worked very long hours 
(entirely too long, most people will agree), that the 
great bulk of labor was unskilled and the wages ab- 
surdly low. All this would have been very interesting 
and extremely valuable if the committee had heard it 
for the first time or it was the result of Mr. Brandeis’s 
own investigations and could be substantiated. But 
Mr. Brandeis simply repeated what impartial and 
trained government investigators long ago made public 
and whose statements are necessarily more authorita- 
tive than the mere hearsay belief of an outsider. In 
fact, much of the time of the committee has been 
wasted, and very little of it has been put to profitable 
use. The one sensational episode that has come out 
of an investigation that has dragged along for months 
was a sharp difference of opinion among some of the 
Democratic members of the committee as to the man- 
ner in which the investigation should be conducted, 
which led Representative Martin Littleton, a Demo- 
cratic member of the committee, to turn the House of 
Representatives into a laundry and wash some of the 
party linen in public. And it is doubly unfortunate 
for this same committee that the wind has been taken 
out of its sails, or, considering the subject, perhaps 
it would be a better metaphor to say that its furnaces 
have been drawn and its fires banked by the Attorney 
General having begun suit to dissolve the trust. What- 
ever conclusion the committee may reach is of minor 
consequence compared with the result of the govern- 
ment’s suit. 

There is a certain seriousness connected with the 
steel investigation, but the work of some of the other 
committees has been simply farcical. There was, for 


instance, an attempt made to create a great scandal ° 


because a portrait of a former Secretary of State had 
been charged to the secret service fund of the State 
Department instead of the contingent fund. _ Admit- 
tedly this was an improper transaction, and it may 
also be conceded that the investigation revealed a 
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good deal of laxness in the system of bookkeeping in 
the State Department, but that is the worst that can 
be said. There was an attempt made at first to 
defame by inference the memory of the late Secretary 
Hay, but that was speedily dropped because even the 
most ardent investigator saw the danger of trying to 
asperse a man whose ideals were as high as those of 
John Hay. A thing that very properly ought to have 
been investigated privately and a practice that should 
not be permitted to continue, because government 
funds, like Crsar’s wife, must be above suspicion, was 
exploited in public and blown up into a bubble, and 
then, like all bubbles, burst. More recently the “ trail ” 
led to the expenditure of an appropriation for the Lake 
Champlain celebration, when the official representa- 
tives of the United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Canada were the guests of the nation. When a private 
individual entertains his friends he does not furnish 
them with an itemized account of the cost of the 
food and the wines and the flowers, and it seems hardly 
in keeping with international good manners that Brit- 
ish or French or Canadian guests invited to sit at 
the table of the United States should have it forced 
upon them what their entertainment cost. This may 
be “ politics,” but it is the sort of politics that has 
cost the Democrats more than one election. 

Then there was the farcical investigation of the 
“ Dick to Dick” letter. The reader will remember that 
letter of course, for it created a ripple on the surface 
of journalism at the time. By that letter Mr. Bal- 
linger, the former Secretary of the Interior, was to 
be convicted of having betrayed Alaska, and the Presi- 
dent was to be smirched because his brother was in- 
volved in the shady transaction. Obviously the al- 
leged letter was either a forgery or never existed ex- 
cept in the imagination of a dishonest person; if such 
a letter had been received by Mr. Ballinger and by 
him left in the official files of the Interior Department 
to remain there as a permanent record of his dis- 
honesty he ought to have been locked up, but in an 
insane asylum and not a jail, for it was proof that he 
needed a guardian. Yet the committee gravely “ in- 
vestigated ” and only reluctantly dropped the quest 
long after every unprejudiced person had been con- 
vineed of the utter falsity of the charge. 

Not content with having piled fiasco upon fiasco and 
learning no wisdom from past experience, the Demo- 
crats are now agitating the most stupendous investiga- 
tion of all. “The Money Trust” is to be the basis of 
a Congressional inquiry. Just what the Money Trust 
is no one precisely knows, but that it exists certain 
persons are convinced, and, that being the case, it 
must of course be investigated. An investigation of 
that character can only be a repetition of the loose sort 
of “evidence” that the Steel Committee has listened 
to with such evident relish. Some one will tell the 
committee that some one told him that he knew a 
man whose note the bank refused to discount because 
“the interests” wanted to put him out of business. 

“Can you prove your assertion?” an inconvenient 
Republican member of the committee will ask. 

“No, I can’t prove it,” the witness will reply, “ but 
I believe it.” 

That is the sort of “evidence ” the committee may 
expect to bring out, and one may well ask whether 
there are not more valuable things to which the House 
of Representatives can turn its attention. 

With the passion of the Democrats for investigating 
there has been a good deal of surprise in Washington 
that one legitimate subject of inquiry has not -been 
taken up. When war was declared against Spain Con- 
gress made a lump appropriation of fifty millions to be 
expended at the discretion of the President for military 
purposes. It has always been understood that a con- 
siderable balance of this appropriation remained in 
the Treasury when Mr. Roosevelt came into the Presi- 
dency, and that this'money was used for purposes in 
no wise connected with the war. This impression may 
be wrong, but -it is firmly believed to be correct by a 
great many well-informed persons in Washington, and 
it is curious that the committee on expenditures in the 
Treasury Department has not asked for an accounting 
of the fund. A careful examination of the expendi- 
tures charged to this appropriation might perhaps be 
a great deal more useful and reveal many more in- 
teresting things than the scrutiny of expense bills in 
connection’ with the entertainment of official visitors, 
the guests of the nation. 





T KNow not where you are to-night, 
Nor how these hours are sped: 

If now you take and give delight 
Or bear a weary head. 


Nay, there is joy when victory’s won, 
When trouble’s ended, rest. 

So should you hold, your task well done, 
All Heaven within your breast. 





By William Macdonald 
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And almost I could wish you glad 
To have slain my love so well; 
Yet fear the silence makes you sad 

And you will never tell— 


te 


Yet fear some memory may remain, 
Even as there bides in me 

An aftersense of outworn pain, 
The ebb of misery. 


IT only know the night blows chill 
Beneath the stars serene; 

And you and my soul are living still 
And the wide, dark world between! 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE MAN AS HE APPEARS IN THE COOPER INSTITUTE PORTRAIT 


R. LINCOLN’S first visit to the East 
was made in February, 1860, three 
months before his nomination for the 
\ Presidency, when he came to New 
5 York at the invitation of some young 
men of Henry Ward Beecher’s 

ehurch and delivered an address in 
35 the hall of the Cooper Institute. 
$Y This was the famous Cooper Insti- 
tute speech, and the photograph made of him at the 
time, now known as the Cooper Institute portrait, 
would be of great importance and interest, if only for 
the epochal character of this event in his life with 
which it is associated; but it is in itself a singularly 
beautiful and illuminating representation of the man 
himself, and worthy of study in every detail, for it 
reveals, as no other portrait of him does, the noble 
harmony and interdependence of his physical and 
spiritual endowments. 

He arrived in New York, on Saturday, February 
25th, and in the forenoon of the following Monday, the 
day on which his speech was to be delivered, some 
members of the club which had charge of the arrange- 
ments called on him at his hotel. One of them, in the 
New York Evening Post, describes the interview as 
follows: “We found him in a suit of black, much 
wrinkled from his careless packing in a small valise. 
He received us cordially, apologizing for the awkward 
and uncomfortable appearance he made in his new 
suit, and expressing himself surprised at being in New 
York. His form and manner were indeed very odd, 
and we thought him the most unprepossessing public 
inan we had ever met. ... Mr. Lincoln referred fre- 
quently to Mr. Douglas, but always in a generous and 
kindly manner. It was difficult to regard them as 
antagonists. Many stories of the famous Illinois de- 
bates were told us, and in a very short time his frank 
and sparkling conversation won our hearts and made 
his plain face pleasant to us all.” 

When on the way about the city sight-seeing with 






Brady, afterwards the official photographer of the 
Civil War for the government. “ At the gallery,” con- 
tinues the writer in the Avening Post, “he met and 
was introduced to Hon. George Bancroft, and had a 
brief conversation with that gentleman, who welcomed 
him to New York. The contrast in the appearance of 
the two men was most striking; the one courtly and 
precise in his every word and gesture, with the air of 
a trans-Atlantic statesman; the other bluff and awk- 
ward, his very utterance an apology for his ignorance 
of metropolitan manners and customs.” 

The picture then taken was a carte-de-visite photo- 
graph, which shows him standing squarely erect, the 
body facing slightly to the left, the head turned nearly 
to the front, the right arm hanging simply at his 
side with the fingers of the hand curled inward (a 
characteristic position) and the left hand resting on a 
pile of books placed beside him as a support by the 
photographer, in accordance with the traditions of his 
art. Owing probably to his great height, six feet four 
inches, the figure is shown only down to the knees, 
about three-quarters of its whole length. 

No one seems to have cared for the picture at the 
time, and it is not known that a single print was made 
from the negative until several weeks later, when a 
wood-cut of the head was reproduced in the issue of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY for May 12, 1860, among other pic- 
tures of possible candidates for the Presidency. 

It should be remembered that at this time Lincoln 
was not known in the East as an eminent statesman 
such as Seward, or a prominent anti-slavery man, like 
Charles Sumner and Garrison. He was known only to 
political leaders and thinkers of the new Republican 
party as an ardent and hard-working member of that 
party in the West, who was reported to represent some 
of the peculiarities of manner common to that section 
of the country; but when, by an unexpected combina- 
tion of political interests, he was nominated for the 
Presidency in May, curiosity was awakened as to his 
appearance. This portrait was then the only one which 

could be found and used at once for cam- 
paign purposes. 











Another -half-length wood-cut from it ap- 
peared in the issue of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
for May 26th. and this portrait was widely 
circulated in many different forms, such as 
medals, pins, and photographie copies, dur- 
ing the early days of the campaign. 

But it did not please those most inter- 
ested in his success. They were extremely 
anxious to show the people a good-looking 
man, especially as accounts sent home to 
Eastern newspapers ‘by men who had gone 
out to the nominating convention at Chi- 
cago were, almost without exception, un- 
favorable in regard t6 the personal appear- 
ance of the candidate. To make the face 
of this portrait more presentable, it was 
touched up atid worked over by an artist 
in Boston wftil it became more attractive, 
if not wholly handsome. 

There was at the time a wide difference 
of opinion in regard to the value for cam- 
paign purposes of this or any other portrait 
of Lincoln used in 1860. “The pictures of 
Lincoln were most wretched affairs, and 
the less said about them the better,” writes 
one of his most efficient supporters. “I do 
not think or know that they helped to elect 
him in any way. The campaign had far 
more important interests at stake.” On the 
other hand, Brady is said to have insisted 
that this portrait and the Cooper Institute 
speech made him President. The same re- 
mark has been attributed to Lincoln him- 
self, but I have been unable to learn where 

_ or when he made it, nor have I found that 
_he was in the habit of giving copies of this 

‘. picture to his friends, as was the case. with 
others of far less personal and _ historic 
interest. 

The “touched up” reproductions of the 
Cooper Institute portrait were limited in 
number, and, so far as is known, their 
circulation was confined to localities east 
of New York. The managers of the cam- 
paign in the East in general were forced 
to rely on what they termed “the awful 








The Cooper Institute portrait of Lincoln 


FROM THE NEGATIVE NOW IN THE POSSES- 
SION OF FREDERICK FE, MESERVE, NEW YORK 


these gentlemen, one of them, Mr. Hiram Barney, sug- 
gested that he sit for his picture, and he readily con- 
sented. It was already a habit with him, begun in the 
days of the itinerant maker of tintypes and ambro- 
types, to have his picture taken whenever any one ex- 
pressed a desire to have him do so. Before they 
reached the photograph gallery a chance meeting with 
an old friend gave Lincoln the opportunity to allude, 
with apparent indifference, to his long-cherished and 
greatest ambition, the Presidency, by referring to an 
improbable_combination, himself as Vice-President on 
a ticket with Seward. He also spoke of his modest 
pecuniary savings and his future hopes for 4 compe- 
tence, saying that twenty thousand’ dollars was his 
limit, and “as much as’ any mati dught to want.’ 

The photographer. to.whom they went. was. Matthew 


pictures of Lincoln,” consisting for the 
most part of reduced copies of the now 
well-known “ Hesler portraits,” taken in 
Springfield, Illinois, soon after the nomina- 
tion. Even now, when Lincoln’s face has 
become a household treasure in his own 
land and a subject of curious interest in 
other .countries, no particular admiration 
is shown for this Cooper Institute portrait. “The 
sad and dreadfully plain face,” “the unpardonably un- 
fashionable neckwear,” “the general air of ready- 
made cheapness,”have relegated the original prints 
to almost complete oblivion—so much so that only after 
long and persistent search have I been able to find one 
copy. This is believed to have been printed by Brady 


_ himself from the original negative, though several such 


prints are known to have been made by Anthony, who 
hought the negative of Brady. What finally became 
of the negative is not known. 

The Cooper Institute portrait is the only extant 
a of Lincoln in an erect position, made by sun- 
ight indoors, before he became President. For this 
reason, if it had‘no other merit ‘than as a simple’ de- 
lineation, it would have great value.. But it is also 
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By Truman H. Bartlett 


the only one that gives the serious student the true 
basic idea of Lincoln’s attitude when standing. The 
photograph shows him, as does no other, in the prime 
of his life, fifty-one years of age, without a touch of 
the cares of office or the weight of sacrificial years. 
It shows him soon after he had fought to an eventual 
victory the stiffest forensic battle in American history, 
having beaten Douglas, the most formidable debater 
of his time. By this victory he united the discordant 
elements of the Republican party in the West and thus 
made possible its leadership in the preservation of the 
Union. It shows him as “the man out of the West,” 
with the sheen of the prairies still upon him; the man 
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The portrait “‘touched up” to improve Z 
the appearance and influence voters f 


who came to give light and comfort to dark places; 
“a genuine and splendid specimen of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, developed by conditions so novel and dominating 
that they have marked a departure in human charac- 
ter.” It is the only photograph connected with Lin- 
coln’s visit to New York and the East in 1860—an 
event which dated an epoch not only in his life but 
in the history of the country. It shows the man as he 
stood before his audience in the hall of the Cooper 
Institute on the evening of February 27, 1860, a pros- 
pective candidate for the Presidency, greeted by doubt- 
ing, curious, and wondering eyes. 

The casual observer might still see in the picture, 
as many saw in the man at the time, chiefly an ill- 
fitting coat and vest with a tall and formless body 
beneath them, a strange style of neckwear, and a 
homely and unattractive head and face. But the 
trained eye and closer study discover that it represents 
not only a very tall man but one in an unusual atti- 
tude; that the general air of the figure is interesting 
and peculiar; and that the expression of the face and 
eyes is unlike that in any other portrait of Lincoln. 
Comparing it with the portraits of a large number of 
eminent men of many nationalities who have been 
noted, in the language of the day, for “ noble and im- 
pressive presence,” “great dignity of carriage,” and 
“courtly bearing in repose,” I find none that are equal 
to it in general interest, structural unity, or striking 
character of head and face. The portrait is indeed 
unique. 

Lincoln’s figure, except for the conventional support 
of the left hand, stands wholly for itself. It is a 
primitive, spontaneous, and self-dependent attitude, 
such as is found in art only in the early masterpieces 
of painting and sculpture, and in some photographs 
of Indians. The only living counterparts of Lincoln 
are seen among athletes and prize-fighters, and the 
cause of their physical erectness is the same in all. It 
is the life, the purpose, that informs the physique, the 
mind consciously controlling the body. Most men, 
when they come to a stand-still, begin to settle down, 
losing something of their full height. This is the de- 
spair of artists who have to work from the living 
model. Lincoln never did this. He was conscious of 
his great height and of the advantage that it gave him, 
and he always used this advantage to the utmost. 

Probably, when Lincoln took his own position for 
this picture, both arms hung unsupported from the 
shoulder, as the right arm remained, making a perfectly 
symmetrical attitude. Such is the position he is re- 
ported to have assumed when he began public speak- 
ing in 1832; and subsequently, on all important ocea- 
sions both publie and private, this was his habitual 
attitude when beginning to speak or when spoken to, 
and he often maintained it during his entire address. 
The only known portraits of Lincoln in this character- 
istic standing position are the two taken at Antietam 
in October, 1862, but these differ so much from this 
one in their expression, as indicative of the condition 
of his mind at that eventful period, that they need to 
be examined by themselves. It was one of his three 
characteristic standing attitudes, all symmetrical, the 
other two having the hands clasped before and behind 
the body, ‘still at the full length of the arms, as he 
is said to have stood before the audience in the Cooper 
Institute hall‘on the evening of this same day. ‘ These 
attitudes, espeeially-the one- with the arms hanging at 








the sides, illustrate the dominating qualities of his 
character: concentration, simplicity, and self-restraint, 
firmness and directness of purpose. It was a_neces- 
sity of his nature so to stand. Men like Lincoln and 
Emerson, whose minds and bodies are in harmony, 
keep their legs together and their arms near the body; 
they never sprawl. 

This is more than a symmetrical attitude; it is geo- 
metrical. Seeing it we understand why Lincoln loved 
the imposing exactitudes and authority of Euclid, 
taught it to his young friends as an acquirement of 
great value. and used its demonstrations when speaking. 
It was as firmly fixed in Lincoln’s nature to stand 
plumb and keep his feet close together as it was for 
him to be honest and straightforward in conduct. His 
position reminds us of the definitions of his character: 
“He kept close to Mother Earth ”; “ He went down to 
bed rock “ Nothing could move him when he felt 
he was right.” He stood for himself as he reasoned 
for himself; but no man could stand as he did unless 
he had a well-made and finely articulated body. That 
Lincoln’s form was geometrical in line, precision, order, 
and continuance, is plainly seen in a study of his 
habitual gestures of body, legs, arms, head, and hands. 

The peculiar erectness, the air of alertness, the gen- 
eral impression of unusual height, and the charm of 
the whole attitude of the Cooper Institute portrait 
are partly explained by what we know of Lincoln’s 
physical, mental, and emotional construction: his tall 
spare form, elastic and well-made joints, strangely 
formed and finely made muscles, good system of nerves, 
and his whole body instinctively and by training guided 
by his higher nature. 

In_ itself, the position we are studying is an econ- 
omical one, the sum of simplicity; and while it gives 
no suggestion of bodily action, it is the best attitude 
from which direct and decisive movements such as 
Lincoln made could originate. It is also a position 
of repose and endurance, another evidence of the har- 
mony existing between his body, mind, and _ heart. 
When reviewing the march of soldiers, as President, 
many instances are known of his standing for two or 
three hours without changing his position. The fol- 
lowing account, given by a clergyman who was present 
at one of the debates of 1858, shows that the pose was 
habitual even then: 

“Mr. Lincoln planted himself squarely on his feet 
at the beginning of his speech. with his hands clasped 
behind him, and stood so motionless while he spoke 
that a silver dollar could have been laid on the plat- 
form between his feet at the beginning and Lincoln did 
not move enough during its continuance to touch it 
with either foot.” 

it was a matter of no little import that Lincoln’s 
legs were longer than the trunk by nearly the height 
of his head and that he had very large feet which 
rested, flat on the ground, his toes touching it for their 
whole length, as did the surface of the heels. Placing 
his feet flat down full length whenever he could was 
characteristic of him. In none of his sunlight pictures 
do the toes appear above a horizontal line. This was 
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a principle of his construction; no man with common 
legs and feet could stand as he did. 

Lincoln possessed also an extraordinary power of 
stretching up beyond his normal height, and the times 
when he did this were so frequent, so intimately con- 
nected with the operations of his mind, and so striking 
in effect, that this habit is justly counted among the 
reasons for his success as a lawyer and as a public 
speaker. On many important occasions when Lincoln 
appeared in public, this growing height and increase 
in impressiveness of appearance were noticed and com- 
mented upon. It became a common saying that when 
wishing to be emphatic “he stretched up to his full 
height,” “he towered over all who were near him,” 
and when deeply interested himself he “ appeared 
truly majestic.” Such a power of vertical elasticity, 
deliberately used for oratorical effect, is recorded of no 
other man. Of its favorable effect in the debates with 
Douglas in 1858, a lawyer friend who heard many of 
them writes: “ While Douglas could make a_ power- 
ful impression at close range, he could not reach, with 
both physical influence and voice, the outskirts of a 
mass of five or ten thousand listeners, with his short 
though affirmative body, as could Lincoln, with his 
towering form on fire with earnest and convincing 
words. ... To see him at his best you needed to be 
at least ten rods in front of him, space to get the 
effect of his personal appearance, and time to think 
over what he said and how he said it.” ; 

Lincoln was modestly proud of his stature and of 
the effect of the physical man, especially when actuated 
by noble sentiments. He used to speak of his height 
to every tall man he met, and to propose measuring— 
another guileless habit of self-gratification. The only 
refusal he is known to have received was from Charles 
Sumner, who was also tall and proud of his height. 
Sumner was worrying the President, as he often did, 
about some perplexing matter, when Lincoln sought to 
change the subject by abruptly challenging him to 
measure. ‘Sumner declined,” said Lincoln, ‘ making 
a fine speech about this being the time for uniting our 
fronts against the enemy, and not our backs. But I 
guess he was afraid, though he is a good piece of a 
man. I have never had much to do with bishops where 
I live, but, do you know, Sumner is my idea of a 
bishop.” 

Lineoln’s neck, like the rest of his person, has re- 
ceived its share of untoward criticism, Herndon being 
the only one who has described it correctly. He says: 
“It was long, neat, and trim, well set and balanced on 
his shoulders, carrying his head firm and upright.” It 
is, moreover, in excellent proportion to his head, shoul- 
ders, and entire line of body, and it balances his head 
well on the shoulders because it is of good length and 
exceptionally vertical without being stiff or rigid. 
More than any other part of Lincoln’s physique, it ex- 
plains that he “ stood straight.” 

“The “unfortunate slant of Lincoln’s shoulders ” 
has also been the subject of commiseration; yet they 
are seen to be in excellent accord with the head and 
neck, as well as with the long, perpendicular lines of 


the tall figure when studied as a whole, as Lincoln 
should always be studied. 

We have yet to speak of the face, in which, after all, 
the interest of the portrait centers. We see the well- 
known thin cheeks, high forehead, prominent nose, firm 
mouth with large and prominent underlip, a high 
chin as yet unconcealed by the beard which he always 
wore after he became President, with the large ears 
and thick, slightly tumbled hair. But the features are 
here, as always in his portraits, subordinated and’ in- 
formed by the expression, and the expression appears 
more than anywhere else in the wonderful eyes. ‘These 
look straight out of the picture into the eyes of the 
beholder, but the direct gaze is yet mysterious and 
baffling. What was in his mind at the moment he 
stood up here to face the camera? We know that he 
had noticed and felt the difference between his own 
dress and appearance and that of his new friends in 
New York, as well as his ignorance of their customs, 
environment, and worldly point of view, and that he 
had been somewhat embarrassed, as he was, indeed, 


‘at the beginning of his address in the evening. But 


there is no trace of embarrassment, no sense of in- 
feriority here. His lifelong habit of having his picture 
taken perhaps made it easy for him, when before the 
camera, to drop all extraneous and momentary feelings 
and stand for himself alone. He well understood at 
the time the epochal character of this visit to the East; 
he knew that his debates with Douglas and his constant 
and earnest denunciation of slavery had already 
brought him into prominence as a political figures he 
had in his mind the speech that he had just been pre- 
paring for the evening, and he knew that on the 
success of that speech depended his winning of the 
East. He had long been aiming at the Presidency, the 
time of the nomination was but three months away, 
and the Presidency meant then more than at any time 
in the history of our country, not gratified ambition, 
but an unknown weight of toil and duty and per- 
plexity. Something of all these thoughts we seem to 
see reflected in the strange melancholy of this face. 

Although Phillips Brooks was perhaps the first to 
appreciate and give expression to the wonderful har- 
mony which bound together all sides of Lincoln’s 
nature, yet the very men who so blindly denied its 
existence still felt its subtle influence, in that extraor- 
dinary effect upon the observer which is often described 
by the one word, “ presence.” ‘“ There was a charm 
about Mr. Lincoln,” “ something possessed by no other 
man”; “ he had an atmosphere peculiar to himself.” 

It is this elusive quality of ‘‘ presence ” which gives 
to the Cooper Institute portrait its chief distinction. 
With all Lincoln’s power of secretiveness, there was 
something he could not hide, something patent to all 
who can see and tangible to all who can feel. The 
strange life he had lived in the past, the mysterious 
significance of the moment, the clear-visioned faith by 
which he mirrored the future, all reacting on his fortu- 
nate physical organization and the nobility of his 
nature, produced the wonderful “ presence ” which we 
feel in this picture. 
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’ THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT TAKES A NEW RULER 


THE CORQNATION OF IIIS MAJESTY KING SOMDETCH PHRA PARAMENDR MAHA VAJIRAVUDH MONGKUT KLAO, OF SIAM, WHICH TOOK PLACE RECENTLY IN BANGKOK, 
THE CAPITAL, THE NEW KING, WHO SUCCEEDED TO THE THRONE LAST OCTOBER, WAS EDUCATED AT OXFORD AND IS AN ENLIGHTENED RULER 
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The ‘‘ Monitor” (the “ cheese-box on a raft’’) in battle with the “‘ Merrimac” in Hampton Roads on March 9, 1862 
From a wood-cut in a contemporary issue in ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly” 
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THE STORY OF THE “MERRIMAC’S” ENGAGEMENT WITH THE “MONITOR,” AND 
THE EVENTS THAT PRECEDED AND FOLLOWED THE FIGHT, TOLD BY A SURVIVOR 
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‘to ironclads. 

I became her second assistant engineer in Panama 
Bay in 1859, cruising in her around the Horn and back 
to Norfolk. Her chief engineer was Alban C. Stimers. 
Little did we dream that he was to be the right-hand 
man of Eriesson in the construction of the Monitor, 
while £ was to hold a similar post in the conversion 
of our own ship into an ironclad, or that, in less than 
a year and a half, we would be seeking to destroy each 
other, he as chief engineer of the Monitor, and I in 
the corresponding positicn on the Merrimac. 

In the harbor of Rio on our return voyage we met 
the Congress, and as we sailed away after coaling she 
fired a friendly salute and cheered us, and we re- 
sponded with a will. When the two ships next met 
it was in one of the deadliest combats of naval history. 

The machinery of the Merrimac was condemned and 
she went out of commission on our return. She was 
still at Norfolk when the war broke out and was set 
on fire by the Federals when Norfolk was evacuated. 
Some of the workmen in the navy-yard scuttled and 
sank her, thus putting out the flames. When she was 
raised by the Confederates she was nothing but a 
burned and blackened hulk. 

Her charred upper works were cut away, and in the 
center a casement shield 180 feet long was built of 
pitch pine and oak, two feet thick. This was covered 
with iron plates, one to two inches thick and eight 
inches wide, bolted over each other and through and 
through the woodwork, giving a protective armor four 
inches in thickness. The shield sloped at an angle of 
about thirty-six degrees and was covered with an iron 
grating that served as an upper deck. — For fifty feet 
forward and aft her decks were submerged below the 
water, and the prow was shod with an iron beak to 
receive the impact when ramming. 

Even naval officers were skeptical as to the result. 
The plates were rolled at the Tredegar mills at Rich- 
mond, and arrived so slowly that we were nearly a 
year in finishing her. We could have rolled them at 
Norfolk and built four Merrimacs in that time had 
the South understood the importance of a navy at 
the outbreak of the war. 

I remember that my old friend and comrade, Cap- 
tain Charles MacIntosh, while waiting orders, used 
to come over and stand on the granite curbing of the 
dock to watch the work as it crawled along. 

“ Good-by, Ramsay,” he said, sadly, on the eve of 
starting to command a ram at New Orleans. “TI shall 
never see you again. She will prove your coffin.” A 
short time afterward the poor fellow had both legs 
shot from under him and died almost immediately. 

Rifled guns were just coming into use and Lieu- 
tenant Brooke, who designed the Merrimac, considered 
the question of having some of her guns rifled. How 
to procure such cannon was not easily discovered, as 
we had no foundries in the South. There were many 
cast-iron cannon that had fallen into our. hands at 
Norfolk, and he conceived the idea of turning some 
of this ordnance into rifles. In order to enable fhem 
to stand the additional bursting strain we forged 
wrought iron bands and shrank them over the cham- 
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bers, and we devised a special tool for rifling the 
bore of the guns. They gave effective service. 

Many details remained uncompleted when we were 
at last floated out of dry dock, but there was great 
pressure for us to make some demonstration that 
might serve to check McClellan in his advance up the 
Peninsula. 

The ship was still full of workmen hurrying her to 
completion when Commodore Franklin Buchanan ar- 
rived from Richmond one March morning and ordered 
every one out of the ship, except her crew of three 
hundred and fifty men which had been hastily drilled 
on shore in the management of the big guns, and 
directed Executive Officer Jones to prepare to sail 
at once. 

At that time nothing was known of our destination. 
All we knew was that we were off at last. Buchanan 
sent for me. The veteran sailor, the beau ideal of a 
naval officer of the old school, with his tall form, 
harsh features, and clear, piercing eyes, was pacing 
the deck with a stride I found it difficult to match, 
although he was then over sixty and I but twenty-four. 

“ Ramsay,” he asked, “ what would happen to your 
engines and boilers, if there should be a collision?” 

“They are braced tight,” I assured him. “ Though 
the boilers stand fourteen feet they are so securely 
fastened no collision could budge them.” 

“T am going to ram the Cumberland,’ said my 
commander. “I’m told she has the new rifled guns, 
the only ones in their whole fleet we have cause to 
fear. The moment we are out in the Roads I’m going 
to make right for her and ram her. How about your 
engines? They were in bad shape in the old ship, I 
understand. Can we rely on them? Should they be 
tested by a trial trip?” 

“She will have to travel some ten miles down the 
river before we get to the Roads,” I said. “If any 
trouble develops I’ll report it. I think that will be 
sufficient trial trip.” 

I watched the machinery carefully as we sped down 
the Elizabeth River and soon satisfied myself that all 
was well. Then I went on deck. 

“ How fast is she going, do you think?” I asked one 
of the pilots. 

“Eight or nine knots an hour,” he replied, making 
a rapid ecaleulation from shoreward objects ashore. 
The Merrimac as an ironclad was faster than she had 
ever steamed before with her top hamper of masts and 
sails. 

I presented myself to the commodore. 
machinery is all right, sir,’ I assured him, 

Across the river at Newport News gleamed the bat- 
teries and’ white tents of the Federal camp and the 
vessels of the fleet’ blockading the mouth of the 
James, chief among them the Congress and Cumber- 
land, tall and stately, with every line and spar clearly 
defined against the blue March sky, their decks and 
ports bristling with guns, while the rigging of the 
Cumberland was gay with the red, white, and blue of 
sailors’ garments hung out to dry. 

As we rounded into view the white-winged sailing 
craft that sprinkled the bay and long lines of tugs 
and small boats scurried to the far shore like chickens 
onthe approach of a hovering hawk. They had seen 
our black hulk that looked like the roof of a barn 
afloat. Suddenly huge volumes of smoke began to 
pour from the funnels of the frigates Minnesota and 
Roanoke at Old Point. They had seen us, too, and 
were getting up steam. Bright-colored signal flags 
were run up and down the masts of all the ships of 
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the Federal fleet. The Congress shook out her top- 
sails. Down came the clothes-lines on the Cumber- 
land, and boats were lowered and dropped astern. 

Our crew was summoned to the gun deck and 
Buchanan addressed us: “ Sailors, in a few minutes 
you will have the long-looked-for opportunity of 
showing your devotion to our cause. Remember that 
you are about to strike for your country and your 
homes. The Confederacy expects every man to do 
his duty. Beat to quarters.” Every terse, burning 
word is engraved on the paraffin cylinder of memory, 
though fifty years have passed since they were spoken. 

Just as he had finished the mess eaterer touched my 
elbow and whispered: “ Better get your lunch now, Mr, 
Ramsay. It will be your last chance. The galley-fires 
must be put out when the magazines are opened.” 

On my way I saw Assistant-Surgeon Garnett at a 
table laying out lint and surgical implements. I had 
no appetite and merely tasted some cold tongue and a 
cup of coffee. Passing along the gun-deck I saw the 
pale and determined countenances of the guns’ crews, 
as they stood motionless at their posts, with set lips 
unsmiling, contrasting with the careless expression of 
sailors when practising at “ fighting quarters” on a 
man-of-war. This was the real thing. 

As we approached the Federal ships we were met 
by a veritable storm of shells that must have sunk 
any ship then afloat-—except the Merrimac. They 
struck our sloping sides, were deflected upward to 
burst harmlessly in the air, or rolled down and fell 
hissing into the water, dashing the spray up into our 
ports. 

As we drew nearer the Cumberland, above the roar of 
battle rang the voice of Buchanan: “ Do you sur- 


“ Never,” retorted the gallant Morris. 

The crux of what followed was down in the engine- 
room. ‘Two gongs, the signal to stop, were quickly 
followed by three, the signal to reverse. There was 
an ominous pause, then a crash, shaking us all off our 
feet. The engines labored. The vessel was shaken in 
every fiber. Our bow was visibly depressed. We 
seemed to be bearing down with a weight on our prow. 
Thud, thud, thud, came the rain of shot on our shield 
from the double-decked battery of the Congress. There 
was a terrible crash in the fire-room. For a moment 
we thought one of the boilers had burst. No, it was 
the explosion of a shell in our stack. Was any one 
hit? No, thank God! The firemen had been warned to 
keep away from the up-take, so the fragments of shell 
fell harmlessly on the iron floor-plates. 

We had rushed on the doomed ship, relentless as 
fate, crashing through her barricade of heavy spars 
and torpedo fenders, striking her below her starboard 
fore-chains and crushing far into her. For a moment 
the whole weight of her hung on our prow and threat- 
ened to carry us down with her, the return wave of the 
collision curling up into our bow port. 

The Cumberland began to sink slowly, bow first, but 
continued to fight desperately for the forty minutes 
that elapsed after her doom was sealed, during which 
we were engaged: with both the Cumberland and Con- 
gress, being right between them. 

We had left our cast-iron beak in the side of the 
Cumberland. Like the wasp, we could sting but once, 
leaving the sting in the wound. 

Our smoke-stack was riddled, our flag was shot 
down several times and was finally secured to a rent 
in the stack. On our gun-deck the men were fighting 
like demons. There was no thought or time for the 








wounded and dying as they tugged away at their guns, 
training and sighting their pieces while the orders 
rang out: “ Sponge, load, fire.” 

“The muzzle of our gun has been shot away,” cried 
one of the gunners. 

“No matter, keep on joading and firing—do the best 
vou can with it,” replied Lieutenant Jones. 

“Keep away from the side ports, don’t lean against 
the shield, look out for the sharpshooters,” rang the 
warnings. Some of our men who failed to heed them 
and leaned against the shield were stunned and carried 
below, bleeding at the ears. All were in high courage 
and worked with a will; they were so begrimed with 
powder that they looked like negroes. 

“Pass along the cartridges.” 

“ More powder.” 

“A shell for number six.” 

* A wet wad for the hot-shot gun.” 

“Put out that pipe and don’t light it again on 
peril of your life.” 

Such were the directions and‘ commands, issued like 
clock-work amid the confusion of battle. Our execu- 
tive officer seemed to be in a dozen places at once. 

This gives some faint notion of the scene passing be- 
hind our grim iron casement, that to the beholders 
without seemed a machine of destruction. Human 
hearts were beating and bleeding there. Human lives 
were being sacrificed. Pain, death, wounds, glory— 
that was the sum of it. 

On the doomed ship Cumberland the battle raged 
with equal fury. ‘The sanded deck was red and slippery 
with blood. Delirium seized the crew. They stripped 
to their trousers, kicked off ‘their shoes, tied handker- 
chiefs about their heads, and fought and cheered as 
their ship sank beneath their feet. Then the order 
came, “all save who can.” There was a scramble for 
the spar deck and a rush overboard. The ship listed. 
The after pivot-gun broke loose and rushed down the 
decline like a furious animal, rolling over a man as it 
bounded overboard, leaving a mass of mangled flesh 
on deck, 

We now turned to the Congress, which had tried to 
escape but had grounded, and the battle raged once 
more, broadside upon broadside, delivered at close 
range, the Merrimac working closer all the time with 
her bow pointed as if to ram the Congress. <A _ shell 
from Lieutenant Wood’s gun sped through their line 
of powder-passers, not only cutting down the men, but 
exploding the powder buckets in their hands, spreading 
death and destruction and setting fire to the ship. 

At last came the order, “ cease firing.” 

“The Congress has surrendered,’ some one cried, 
“look out of the port. See, she has run up white flags. 
The oflicers are waving their handkerchiefs.” 

At this several of the officers started to leave their 
posts and rush on deck, but Lieutenant Jones in his 
stentorian voice sang out: “ Stand by your guns, and, 
lieutenants, be ready to resume firing at the word. 
See that your guns are well supplied with ammunition 
during the lull. Dr. Garnett, see how those poor fel- 
lows yonder are coming on. Mr. Littlepage, tell Pay- 
master Semple to have a care of the berth-deck and 
use every precaution against fire. Mr. Hasker, call 
away.the cutter’s crew and have them in readiness. 
Mr. Lindsay (to the carpenter), sound the well, examine 
the forehold,and report if you find anything wrong.” 
Such was Catesby Ap R. Jones, the executive officer of 
the Merrimac. 

When it was fully evident that there was to be a 
suspension of hostilities, and these details had all been 
attended to, several of the officers went to stand beside 
Buchanan on the upper grating. 

The whole scene was changed. A pall of black smoke 
hung about the ships and obscured the clean-cut out- 
lines of the shore. Down the river were the three 
frigates St. Lawrence, Roanoke, and Minnesota, also en- 
veloped in the clouds of battle that now and then re- 
flected the crimson lightnings of the god of war. The 
masts of the Cumberland were protruding above the 
water. The Congress presented a terrible scene of 
curnage. 

The gunboats Beaufort and Raleigh were signalled 
to take off the wounded and fire the ship. They were 
driven away by sharpshooters on shore, who suddenly 
turned their fire on us, notwithstanding the white flag 
of the Congress. Buchanan fell, severely wounded in 
the groin. 

As he was being carried below he said to Executive 
Ofiicer Jones: * Plug hot shot into her and don’t leave 
her until she’s afire. They must look after their own 
wounded, since they won't let us ”—a characteristic 
command when it is rementbered that his own brother, 
McKean Buchanan, was paymaster of the Congress and 
might have been numbered among the wounded. 

We had kept two furnaces for the purpose of heating 
shot. They were rolled into the flames on a grating, 
rolled out into iron buckets, hoisted to the gun-deck, 
and rolled into the guns, which had been prepared with 
wads of wet hemp. Then the gun would be touched 
off quickly and the shot sent on its errand of destrue- 
tion. 

Leaving the Congress wrapped in sheets of flame we 
made for the three other frigates. The St. Lawrence 
and Roanoke had run aground, but were pulled off by 
tugs and made their escape. The Minnesota was not 
so fortunate, but we drew twenty-three feet of water 
and could not get near enough to destroy her, while our 
guns could not be elevated owing to the narrow em- 
Lrasures, and their range was only a mile; so we made 
for our moorings at Sewall’s Point. 

All the evening we stood on deck watching the bril- 
liant display of the burning ship. Every part of her 
was on fire at the same time, the red-tongued flames 
running up shrouds, masts, and stays, and extending 
cut to the yard arms. She stood in bold relief against 
the black background, lighting up the Roads and _ re- 
fleeting her lurid lights on the bosom of the now placid 
and hushed waters. Every now and then the flames 
would reach one of the loaded cannon and a shell would 
hiss at random through the darkness. About mid- 
night came the grand finale. The magazines exploded, 
shooting up a huge column of firebrands hundreds of 
feet in the air, and then the burning hulk burst 
asunder and gnelted into the waters, while the calm 
night spread her sable mantle over Hampton Roads. 
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The Monitor arrived during the evening and anchored 
under the stern of the Minnesota, her lighter draught 
enabling her to do so without danger. To us the en- 
suing engagement was in the nature of a surprise. If 
we had known we were to meet her we would at least 
have been supplied with solid shot for our rifled guns. 
We might even have thought best to wait until our 
iron beak, lost in the side of the Cumberland, could be 
replaced. Buchanan was incapacitated by his wound 
and the command devolved upon Lieutenant Jones. 

We left our anchorage shortly before eight o’clock 
next morning and steamed across and up stream toward 
the Minnesota, thinking to make short work of her and 
soon return with her colors trailing under ours. We 
approached her slowly, feeling our way cautiously 
along the edge of the channel, when suddenly, to our 
astonishment, a black object that looked like the his- 
toric description, “a barrel-head afloat with a cheese- 
box on top of it,” moved slowly out from under the 
Minnesota and boldly confronted us. It must be con- 
fessed that both ships were queer-looking craft, as 
grotesque to the eyes of the men of ’62 as they would 
appear to those of the present generation. 

And now the great fight was on, a fight the like of 
which the world had never seen. With the battle of 
yesterday old methcds had passed away, and with 
them the experience of a thousand years “of battle 
and of breeze” was brought to naught. The books of 
all navies were burned with the Congress, by a con- 
flagratione as ruthless as the torch of Omar. A new 
leaf had been turned, a virgin page on which to tran- 
seribe and record the art of naval warfare. 

We hovered about each other in spirals, gradually 
contracting the circuits until we were within point- 
blank range, but our shell glanced from the Monitor’s 
turret just as hers did from our sloping sides. For 
two hours the cannonade continued without percept- 
ible damage to either of the combatants. 

On our gun-deck all was bustle, smoke, grimy fig- 
ures, and stern commands, while down in the engine 
and boiler rooms the sixteen furnaces were belching 
out fire and smoke, and the firemen standing in 
front of them, like so many gladiators, tugged away 
with devil’s-claw and slice-bar, inducing by their 
exertions more and more intense heat and combustion. 
The noise of the crackling, roaring fires, escaping 
steam, and the loud and labored pulsations of the 
engines, together with the roar of battle above and 
the thud and vibration of the huge masses of iron 
being hurled against us, altogether produced a scene 
and sound to be compared only with the poet’s picture 
of the lower regions. 

And then an accident occurred that threatened our 
utter destruction. We stuck fast aground on a sand- 
bar. 

Our situation was critical. The Monitor could, at 
her leisure, come close up to us and yet be out of 
our reach, owing to our inability to deflect our guns. 
In she came and began to sound every chink in our 
armor—every one but that which was actually vulner- 
able, had she known it. 

The coal consumption of the two days’ fight had 
lightened our prow until our unprotected submerged 
deck was almost awash. The armor on our sides 
below the water-line had not been extended but about 
three feet, owing to our hasty departure before the 
work was finished. Lightened as we were, these ex- 
posed portions rendered us no longer an ironclad, and 
the Monitor might have pierced us between wind and 
water had she depressed her guns. 

Fearing that she might discover our vulnerable 
“heel of Achilles,’ while she had us “in chancery,” 
we had to take all chances. We lashed down the 
safety valves, heaped quick-burning combustibles into 
the already raging fires, and brought the boilers to 
a pressure that would have been unsafe under ordi- 
nary circumstances. The propeller churned the mud 
and water furiously, but the ship did not stir. We 
piled on oiled cotton waste, splints of wood, anything 
that would burn faster than coal. It seemed im- 
possible the boilers could long stand the pressure we 
were crowding upon them. Just as we were beginning 
to despair there was a perceptible movement, and the 
Merrimac slowly dragged herself off the shoal by 
main strength. We were saved. 

Before our adversary observed we were again afloat 
we made a dash for her, catching her quite unpre- 
pared, and tried to ram her, but our commander was 
dubious about the result of a collision without our 
iron-shod beak and gave the signal to reverse the 
engines long before we reached the Monitor. As a 
result I didenot feel the slightest shock down in the 
engine-room, though we struck her fairly enough. 

The carpenter reported that the effect was to spring 
a leak forward. Lieutenant Jones sent for me and 
asked me about it. 

“It is impossible we can be making much water,” 
I replied, “ for the skin of the vessel is plainly visible 
in the crank-pits.” 

A second time he sent for me and asked if we were 
making any water in the engine-room. 

“With the two large Worthington pumps, besides 
the bilge injections, we could keep her afloat for 
hours, even with a ten-inch shell in her hull,” I as- 
sured him, repeating that there was no water in the 
engine and boiler rooms. 

We glided past, leaving the Monitor unscathed, but 
got between her and the Minnesota and opened fire on 
the latter. The Monitor gallantly rushed to her 
rescue, passing so close under our submerged stern 
that she almost snapped off our propeller. As she 
was passing, so near that we could have leaped 
aboard her, Lieutenant Wood trained the stern-gun 
on her when she was only twenty yards from its 
muzzle and delivered a rifle-pointed shell which dis- 
lodged the iron logs sheltering the Monitor’s conning 
tower, carrying away the steering-gear and signal 
apparatus, and blinding Captain Worden. It was a 
mistake to place the conning tower so far from the 
turret and the vitals of the ship. Since that time it 
has been located ever the turret. The Monitor’s turret 
was a death-trap. It was only twenty feet in diam- 
eter, and every shot knoeked off bolt-heads and sent 
them flying against the gunners. If one of them 
barely touched the side of the turret he would be 
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stunned and momentarily paralyzed. Lieutenant 
Greene had been taken below in a dazed condition 
and never fully recovered from the effects. One of 
the port shutters had been jammed, putting a gun 
out of commission, and there was nothing for the 
Monitor to do but retreat and leave the Minnesota to 
her fate. 

Captain Van Brunt, of the latter vessel, thought 
he was now doomed and was preparing to fire his 
ship when he saw the Merrimac also withdrawing 
toward Norfolk. 

It was at this juncture that Lieutenant Jones had 
sent for me and said: “The pilots will not place us 
nearer to the Minnesota, and we cannot afford to run 
the risk of getting aground again. I’m going to haul 
off under the guns of Sewall’s Point and renew the 
attack on the rise of the tide. Bank your fires and 
make any necessary adjustments to the machinery, 
but be prepared to start up again later in the after- 
noon.” 

I went below to comply with his instructions, and 
later was astonished to hear cheering. Rushing on 
deck I found we were passing Craney Island on our 
way to Norfolk, and were being cheered by the soldiers 
of the battery. 

Our captain had consulted with some of his lieu- 
tenants, and explained afterward that as the Monitor 
had proved herself so formidable an adversary he 
had thought best to get a supply of solid shot, have 
the prow replaced, the port shutters put on, the 
armor belt extended below water, and the guns whose 
muzzles had been shot away replaced, and then renew 
the engagement with every chance of victory. I re- 
member feeling as though a wet blanket had been 
thrown over me. His reasoning was doubtless good, 
but it ignored the moral effect of leaving the Roads 
without forcing the Minnesota to surrender. 

As the Merrimac passed up the river, trailing the 
ensign of the Congress under the stars and bars, she 
received a tremendous ovation from the crowds that 
lined the shores, while hundreds of small boats, gay 
with flags and bunting, converted our course into a 
triumphal procession. 

We went into dry-dock that very afternoon, and in 
about three weeks were ready to renew the battle 
upon more advantageous terms, but the Monitor, 
though reinforced by two other ironclads, the Galena 
and the Naugatuck, and every available vessel of the 
United States Navy, was under orders from Wash- 
ington to refuse our challenge and bottle us up in 
the Roads. This strategy filled us with rage and 
dismay, but it proved very effective. 

Our new commander, Commodore Josiah Tatnall. 
was burning to distinguish himself, but he was under 
orders not to risk the destruction or capture of the 
Merrimac by leaving the Roads, as General Huger’s 
division at Norfolk would then be at the mercy of the 
Federal fleet. Week after week was passing and with 
it his golden opportunity. At last we went to Rich- 
mond and pressed a plan for a sortie upon the Presi- 
dent. He returned one afternoon and ordered every 
cne aboard. That night we slipped down the Roads 
and were soon passing Fort Monroe on our way out 
into the Chesapeake. 

Presently our army signal officer began waving 
his lantern communicating with our distant batteries, 
and then told the result to Officer Jones, who reported 
to Tatnall, “We have been ordered to return, sir,” 
he said. 

Tatnall was viewing the dim outlines of the fort 
through his glass and pretended not to hear. 

“The order is peremptory,’ repeated Jones. 

Tatnall hesitated. He was of half.a mind to dis- 
obey. “Old Huger has outwitted me,” he muttered. 
“Do what you please, I leave you in command. I’m 
going to bed,” and he went below in a high dudgeon. 
Tatnall was a striking-looking man, standing over 
six feet, with florid complexion, deep-sunken blue eyes, 
and a protruding under lip. That he did not have a 
chance to fight was no fault of his. 

Our life on board for the weeks that followed was 
far from comfortable. We were within sight of the 
enemy, and at every movement of the opposing fleet 
it was “clear away for action.” Steam was kept up 
continually. Our cabins were without air ports and 
no ray of light even penetrated the ward-rooms. 
There was nowhere to walk but on the upper grating 
—a modern prison is far more comfortable. Some- 
times the sailors waded on the submerged deck, giv- 
ing rise to the superstition among the darkies that 
they were the crew of the “debble ship” with power 
to walk on the water. 

Norfolk was now being evacuated and we were 
covering Huger’s retreat. When this was effected we 
were to be given the signal and to make our own way 
up the James. Norfolk was in Federal hands, and 
Huger had disappeared without signaling us when our 
pilots informed us that Harrison’s Bar, which we must 
cross, drew only eighteen feet of water. Under their 
advice, on the night of May llth we lightened ship 
by throwing overboard all our coal and ballast, thus 
raising our unprotected decks above water. At last 
all was ready—and then we found that the wind 
which had been blowing down stream all day had 
swept the water off the bar. When morning dawned 
the Federal fleet must discover our defenseless condi- 
tion and defeat and capture were certain, for we 
were now no longer an ironclad. 

It was decided to abandon the vessel and set her 
on fire. We took the Merrimac to the bight of 
Craney Island, and about midnight the work of dis- 
embarking the crew began. We had but two boats, 
and it was sunrise before our 350 men were all 
ashore. Cotton waste and trains of powder were 
strewn about the deck, and Executive Officer Jones, 
who was the last to leave the ship, applied the slow 
match. Then we marched silently through the woods 
to join Huger, fifteen miles away at Suffolk. 

Still unconquered we hauled down our drooping 
colors, their laurels all fresh and green, with mingled 
pride and grief, gave her to the flames, and set the 
lambent fires roaring about the shotted guns. The 
slow match, the magazine,~and that last, deep, low, 
sullen, mournful boom told our people, now far away 
on the march, that their gallant ship was no more. 
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THE REAL NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE PRESENT “REVOLT” AMONG 
OUR PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS, AND WHAT IT MEANS FOR AMERICAN ART 


AILED as a revolt, as the culmina- 
tion of a long-growing resentment 
against the methods and limitations 
M¥ of the National Academy of Design, 
Kae the newly formed Association of 
American Painters and Sculptors is 
less and more than this. It was 
projected by men who are friendly 
in their feeling toward the Academy, 
by other men who are not interested in the older body 
and who have no faith in its capacity to forward the 
march of art development, and by a few, a very few, 
other men who are loud in their declarations of open 
hostility to the Academy and all its works. If the new 
organization were nothing more than a group of mal- 
contents, with a policy based upon the merely negative 
doctrines of protest and accusation, there would be 
little excuse for its existence. 

The fervent invective against the Academy in which 
ready talkers among the new society indulged when it 
was organized at the beginning of the year led 
many interested observers to see the enterprise in 
what is known to have been an unfair light. It was 
this that impelled the hasty resignation of the dis- 
tinguished artist who had been chosen president, J. 
Alden Weir, who not only quit his post without having 
attended a meeting, but left the society as well. As 
a painter who has dared to call his soul his own 
through a long career, producing not always what the 
public would have liked, but rather what he found 
interesting, Mr. Weir’s defection came as a quick blow 
and a serious one. Experimenters who have at the 
same time a fund of knowledge back of their ad- 
ventures in the arts are not too numerous. 

In its next move, however, the new society justified 
the hope that it will accomplish something in its own 
right. The constitution, promulgated a week after 
the departure of Mr. Weir, proved to be a decidedly 
interesting document, while in the election of Arthur 
B. Davies as president and his acceptance of the post, 
with a clear knowledge of the diverse elements in the 
association and a set of ideas of his own, the society 
made convincing demonstration of its constructive 
policy. 

The object definitely stated is to hold exhibitions 
with no canons of art to enforce except “ honesty and 
some ability to express oneself.” The members “ do 
not believe that any artist has discovered or ever will 
discover the only way to create beauty.” And again: 
“Exhibition is the purpose of our uniting. How to 
exhibit and protect the producer against the indefinable 
tyranny every institution sooner or later exerts is our 
great problem. That is the one thing we mean to solve, 
if it can be done.” 

There is to be no jury. Instead, a new plan, for 
which it is understood Mr. Davies is responsible, will 
be tried. Besides the work of members, to every one 
of whom will be allotted a share of wall space at the 
exhibitions, no work not invited will be exhibited. 
This is the crux of the matter. Any active member 
may recommend the invitation of any specific picture 
or piece of sculpture or of several such examples or 
even of the general work of an artist. Should this 
recommendation fail to meet favor, “ the member may 
invite painter or sculptor to exhibit on his own re- 
sponsibility, surrendering by so doing such of his space 
as he is entitled to during that exhibition. The cata- 
logue in that event will mention the above, naming the 
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By Samuel Swift 


active member, and the invited exhibitor becomes the 
guest, at the exhibition, of that active member. But 
no active member may invite the same painter or 
sculptor for more than one annual exhibition.” 

This, in effect, places upon the whole society at 
the meeting to be held previous to an exhibition the 
responsibility of saying yes or no to an active member’s 
proposal that any designated work or artist be invited 
As there must be final 
authority lodged some- 


Glackens, Edward Kramer, Ernest Lawson, Jonas Lie, 
George Luks, Frank Nankivell, and Allen Tucker. 
Several men now abroad have also been invited to join. 

In choosing as president Mr. Davies the society has 
gained the prestige that goes with an artist who is 
known widely for his complete independence of thought, 
his high and poetic imagination, and his altogether 
individual style, which expresses itself through a 





where, the burden is 
put where it seems to 
belong. And even 
here the system con- 
fers what may be 
looked on as a right 
to appeal to the judg- 
ment of the public 
upon what an invited 
exhibitor shows as the 
personal guest of his 
sponsor, so far as any 
such expression of 
public opinion may be 
influential in govern- 
ing the future action 
of the association. 
Further, no artist is 
henceforth to be eligi- 
ble for election to ac- 
tive membership until 
after he or she has 
been represented at 
not less than three of 
the association’s pub- 
lic exhibitions. 

It is expressly 
stated that, in the ex- 
hibition it is hoped to 
hold in New York an- 
nually of the best ex- 
amples procurable of 
contemporary art, there 
will be no attempt to 














restrict the work 

either as to nationality 

or medium, the soci- 

ety “recognizing the 

master artist to be 

one through whom nature speaks in varying technical 
terms, according to his individuality.” 

As the prospects of the new organization depend 
absolutely upon its personnel, it will be worth while 
to glance here at some of the men who have thus far 
taken part in forming the society or have accepted 
active membership. ‘The president, as already stated, 
is Arthur B. Davies; the vice-president is Gutzon 
Borglum, the secretary Walt Kuhn, and the treasurer 
Elmer L. MacRae. The board of trustees, to consist 
of six painters and six sculptors—the latter are not 
too numerous in the American art world compared with 
the painters—includes thus far the men named as 
officers and Mowbray Clarke, Jerome Myers, Robert 
Henri, and Henry Fitch Taylor, the last-named painter 
being also director of the Madison Art Galleries, at 
which the organizing meetings have been held. Other 
members include Karl Anderson, George Bellows, D. 
Putnam Brinley, Leon Dabo, Guy Dubois, William 


“Moorings,” by Walt Kuhn 


technique singularly flexible and of a very rare ac- 
complishment. Mr. Davies is an originator. He has 
built up his now wide reputation among collectors 
and the public that follows art in this country by 
working without regard to anything but self-expression, 
or, rather, the expression of what he conceives to be 
the life and aspirations of the world about him. These 
outpourings of a truly comprehending and earnest 
spirit, manifested in terms of beauty of arrangement, 
line, and color, were not at first understood of the 
multitude, but this did not affect the painter one iota. 
In his attitude as an artist toward possible buyers of 
his work he was not unlike a certain railroad presi- 
dent to whom a famous exclamatory remark about the 
public was once ascribed. To-day the presence of this 
man’s work lends dignity and imparts stimulus in 
whatever company it be found. 

Gutzon Borglum’s ability as a sculptor and as a 
zealous fighter are about equally well known. He 

















“The Choral Sea,” by Arthur B. Davies 
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himself in = con- 
genial company — in 
this new group. of 
serious men, and his 
voice, so it be not 
raised to stir up un- 
necessary strife. will 
he of positive value. 
The only other sculp- 
tor yet announced is 
Mowbray Clarke, and 
as the constitution 
that oflices are 
to be filled alternately 
by painters and 
sculptors, the hope 
heing to avoid cliques, 


finds 


Says 


it seems likely that 
there will be plenty 
of places for addi- 


tional modelers and 
carvers in the organi- 
zation. 

Taken as a_ body, 
the artists listed are 
of a high level of 
initiative. Mr. Bel- 
lows has come forward 














in the past five years 
as one of the most 
vigorous. of the 
younger men in both 
landscape and figure 
painting. Mr. Glackens and Mr. Henri have for the 
best part of two decades stood for what is advanced 
and open-minded and they have measured up to a 
standard of personal prowess as wielders of the brush. 
Mr. Lawson is a landseape man who has a record of 
genuine achievement, 

Mr. Lie, who is of Norwegian birth, but pretty well 
\mericanized by now, is one of the men from whom 
good things have come and from whom even better 
may be confidently expected in landscape and_ figure 
art. The Coreoran Gallery has just assembled a special 
group of his recent pictures, and, in passing, it may 
be remarked that Mr. Lie, Mr. Bellows, Mr. Glackens, 
Mr. Myers, and Mr. Lawson were conspicuously repre- 
sented at the reeent exhibition of the Academy of 
Design. Mr. MacRae, who with Mr. Myers organized 
ihe Pastellists, who have been holding their second 
annual show at a Fifth Avenue gallery, is an artist 
sensitive to beauty in both landseape and figure. Mr. 
Myers has made himself a sympathetic interpreter 
of the life of the East Side and other picturesque quar- 
ters of New York, the painter of the joy of life that 
children of the tenements manifest at their play in 
parks and on the streets, the delineator of the sad and 
the old, the kind and the harsh, as he finds them in the 
densely populated districts of the city. Color and the 
movement of crowds attract him and his mellow, 


“Forty-two Kids,” by George Bellows 


patient style has beecme familiar through many ex- 
amples. 

Mr. Luks is one of the genuine revolutionaries of the 
new association. He has been identified for years with 
the manly and the muscular in art, but not less is he 
a painter of what is tender and mysterious in child- 
hood and old age, in the warped natures and faces of 
battered human denizens of the under-world, and in 
the variegated life with which he is familiar. 

Mr. Kuhn is a humorist turned serious. He has a 
style of painting that reflects something of his square- 
jawed attitude toward life and art. He goes out to 
find his subjects in Maine or Nova Scotia with the 
same zest that inspires the hunter when he starts off 
armed to bring down game that is worth while. Hunt- 
ing with a paint-box is Mr. Kuhn’s way of enjoying 
himself and of living his life; as he abandoned lucra- 
tive routine work as a humorous draughtsman to 
follow the steep and slippery path of self-expression in 
serious art, and as he has always been ready to take the 
consequences with the spirit of the sportsman, he is 
evidently of the stuff out of which painters who think 
are made. 

How the American Painters and Sculptors are to find 
the place and the money for the large building they 
hope eventually to secure for holding exhibitions is 
not yet known even to the most optimistic among the 


members. They are confident, though, of ultimate suc- 
cess in this part of their project. As the plans for 
exhibitions are broad and as they aim in time to show 
art in a wide range of its manifestations—such help- 
ful and interesting exhibits as those of completely 
decorated and furnished rooms shown in the Autumn 
Salon in Paris have been suggested—there will be 
need of space for housing them. And although it is 
to be hoped that the association will not try to ex- 
hibit too much at a time, yet, like the Academy of 
Design and the nine or ten art and architectural 
societies that have cast in their lot-with it in the 
effort to get a United Arts Building, the new organiza- 
tion would have a series of separate shows going on 
at the same time and continuing through the season 
or perhaps the whole year. 

This brings up the relation of the two building 
projects. Thus far it is no violation of confidence to 
say that the Academy has not much more than its plans 
and a certain amount of money owned by it, on two 
hundred thousand dollars of which it has offered to 
give the interest, to pay in part for the proposed build- 
ing. The question of site is the main problem. It 
would seem foolish if either of the projects should 
come to fruition for the other one’s promoters to stand 
aloof and say, “ We will have no part in it.” Such 
facilities as the Academy demands and is trying earn- 
estly to get are so difficult to find that it would be a 
pity, to put it mildly, to jeopardize both projects by 
recriminations or by a competition too fierce on either 
side. The Academy and its allies, an aggregation of 
important interests, stand ready to give space in the 
new building, if and when it materializes, to any group 
of reputable artists whose exhibitions will be as free 
from interference or regulation by the Academy as the 
Architectural League shows are to-day. 

On the other hand, there will be, no doubt, a feeling 
of natural reluctance by the Painters and Sculptors 
to enter into relations with any existing organization. 
It is the esprit de corps that is a precious part of the 
new association. While the avowed object is to hold 
exhibitions, this is regarded by the most unselfish 
among the members as only a means to an end. That 
end is not merely the sale of pictures and sculpture; 
it is nothing less than the infusion of a new stimulus, 
fresh vitality, into the men themselves by virtue of 
this union for liberty of thought and freedom of ex- 
pression. No member will have the conscious or un- 
conscious feeling that he must modify this or refrain 
from that in his work on account of what any juror 
or any institution may say or do. He will be certain 
in any case of reaching his public, or that portion of 
it which may become his if he works honestly and 
capably. 

It is the hope of leaders in the American Painters 
and Sculptors that its members may, every one, become 
better artists and that they may do their share, a large 
one, in meeting more than half-way the swelling tide 
of the life of our own time and of interpreting and 
helping to guide its manifestations. 








WIIx7,S Don Quixote funny? I have been 
j §) putting the question to my friends. 

& Some of them say that, while the 
lean knight appeals irresistibly to 
them, they never wish to laugh at 
him; they laugh with him, perhaps, 
but even more they respect and love 
him. One friend tells me that he 
finds the by-play genuine comedy ; 
the talks between the worthy Don and plump Sancho 
Panza arouse in him the inclination to laugh, though 
he may get no further than a gentle smile. Another 
triend, who has loved Cervantes’s hero for years, 
touched my heart by saying that the nobility and 
pathos of Don Quixote bring tears rather than laugh- 
ter; yet I do not think this would debar the book 
from a claim to genuine humor. 

One may with good reason doubt whether the knight- 
errant of La Mancha was at first intended to be matter 
of laughter: one may go further and doubt whether 
Cervantes, for all his protestations, had any defined 
purpose at all in creating him, his genius leaning 
over his shoulder and guiding the pen; and one may 
be deeply convineed that Don Quixote was all the 





hetter for that. But let us test the matter. Let us 
take, for example, the most famous incident in the 
whole history, the episode of the windmills. Don 


Quixote in his rusty armor, with patched helmet and 
horrowed buckler, is mounted on the lean and whimsi- 
cal Rosinante. Sancho Panza, fat, talkative, timorous, 
follows, with saddle-bag and wine-skins, on the back 
of the amiable Dapple. In the oblique rays of the 
dawn they are going southward toward the Sierra 
Morena, crossing the famous Campo de Montiel. The 
talk turns on the rewards of knights-errant and their 
squires and the possible promotion of Sancho’s good, 
rustic spouse, when her husband, fiom squire to the 
knight, shall have become governor of the promised 
island, At this point they came in sight of thirty or 
forty windmills that there are on that plain and as 
soon as Don Quixote saw them he said to his squire: 
* Fortune is arranging matters better than we could 
have shaped our desires ourselves, for look here, friend 
Sancho Panza, where thirty or more monstrous giants 
present. themselves, all of whom I mean to engage in 
haitle and slay, and with whose spoils we shall begin 
to make our fortunes; for this is righteous warfare 
and it is God’s good serviee to sweep so evil a brood 
from off the face of the earth.” 
“What giants?” said Sancho Panza. 

Those thou seest there,” answered his master, 
“with the Ing arms, and some have them nearly two 
leagues long.” 


*“ Look, your worship,” said Sancho, “ what we see 
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there are not giants, but windmills, and what seem 
to be their arms are the sails turned by the wind that 
make the millstone go.” 

* It is easy to see,” replied Don Quixote, “ that thou 
art not used to this business of adventures; those are 
giants, and if thou art afraid away with thee out of 
this and betake thyself to prayer while I engage them 
in fierce and unequal combat.” 

So saying he gave the spur to his steed Rosinante, 
heedless of the cries his squire Sancho sent after him 
warning him that most certainly they were windmills 
and not giants he was going to attack. He, however, 
was so positive they were giants that he neither heard 
the cries of Sancho nor perceived, near as he was, what 
they were, but made at them, shouting, “ Fly not, 
cowards and vile beings, for it is a single knight that 
attacks you.” ’ 

A slight breeze at this moment sprang up and the 
great sails began to move, seeing which Don Quixote 
exclaimed, “ Though ye flourish more arms than the 
giant Briareus ye have to reckon with me.” 

So saying and commending himself with all his 
heart to his lady Duleinea, imploring her to support 
him in such a peril. with lance in rest and covered 
with his buckler, he charged at Rosinante’s fullest gal- 
lop and fell upon the first mill that stood in front.of 
him; but as he drove his lance-point into the sail the 
wind whirled it round with such force that it shivered 
the lance to pieces, sweeping with it horse and rider, 
who went rolling over on the plain in a sorry condition. 
Sancho hastened to his assistance as fast as his ass 
could go and when he came up found him unable to 
move, with such a shock had Rosinante fallen with 
him. 

“God bless me!” said Sancho, “ did I not tell your 
worship to mind what you were about, for they were 
only windmills? And no one could have made any 
mistake about it but one who had something of the 
same kind in his head.” 

“Hush, friend Sancho,” replied Don Quixote, “ the 
tortunes of war more than any other are liable to 
frequent fluctuations; and, moreover, I think, and it 
is the truth, that that same sage, Friston, who carried 
off my study and books, has turned these giants into 
windmills in order to rob me of the glory of vanquish- 
ing them, such is the enmity he bears me; but in 
the end his wicked arts will avail but little against my 
good sword.” 

“God order it as He may,”’ said Sancho Panza, 
and, helping him to rise, got him up again on Rosinante, 
whose shoulder was half out; and then, discussing the 
late adventure, they followed the road to Puerto Lapice, 
for there, said Don Quixote, they could not fail to 
find adyentures in abundance and variety. 
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Well, gentle reader, how is it with you? Have 
you been moved to laughter by the famed adventure 
of the windmills? Here is another episode. The knight 
and squire made their way toward the mountains, and, 
after proceeding some little distance between two hills. 
they found themselves in a wide and retired valley 
where they alighted: and Sancho unloaded his beast 
and, stretched upon the green grass, with hunger for 
sauce, they breakfasted, dined, lunched, and supped all 
at once. But another piece of ill luck befell them which 
Sancho held the worst of all, and that was that they 
had no wine to drink nor even water to moisten their 
lips; and as thirst tormented them Sancho, observing 
that the meadow where they were was full of green 
and tender grass, said: “ It cannot be, Sefior, but that 
this grass is a proof that there must be hard by some 
spring or brook to give it moisture, so it would be 
well done to move a little further on, that we may 
find some place where we may quench this terrible 
thirst that plagues us, which beyond a doubt is more 
distressing than hunger.” 

The advice seemed good to Don Quixote, and, he 
leading Rosinante by the bridle and Sancho the ass 
by the halter, after he had packed away upon him the 
remains of the supper, they advanced up the meadow 
feeling their way, for the darkness of the night made 
it impossible to see anything; but they had not gone 
two hundred paces when a loud noise of water, as if 
falling from great high rocks, struck their ears. The 
sound cheered them greatly; but halting to make out 
by listening from what quarter it came, they heard 
unseasonably another noise which watered the satis- 
faction the sound of the water gave them, especially 
for Sancho, who was by nature timid and _faint- 
hearted; they heard, 1 say, strokes falling with a 
measured beat and a certain rattling of iron and 
chains that, together with the furious din of the 
water, would have struck terror into any heart but 
Don Quixote’s. The night was, as has been said, dark 
and they had happened to reach a spot in among some 
tall trees whose leaves, stirred by a gentle breeze, made a 
low, ominous sound; so that what with the loneliness, 
the place, the darkness, the noise of the water, and the 
rustling of the leaves, everything inspired awe and 
dread, more especially as they perceived that the 
strokes did not cease, nor the wind lull, nor morning 
approach; to all which might be added their igno- 
rance as to where they were. But Don Quixote, sup- 
ported by his intrepid heart, leaped on Rosinante and, 
bracing his buckler on his arm, brought his pike to 
the slope and said: ‘“‘ Friend Sancho, know that I by 
heaven’s will have been born in this our iron age to 
revive in it the age of gold. Thou dost mark well, 
faithful and trusty squire, the gloom of this night, 
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its strange silence, the dull, confused murmur of those 
trees, the awful sound of that water in quest of which 
we came that seems as though it were dashing itself 
down from the mountains of the moon, and that in- 
cessant hammering. that wounds and pains our ears; 
which things all together and each of itself are enough 
to instill fear, dread, and dismay into the breast of 
Mars himself. Well, then, all this I put before thee 
is but an incentive and stimulant to my spirit, making 
my heart burst in my bosom through eagerness to 


\engage in this adventure, arduous as it promises to be; 


therefore tighten Rosinante’s girths a little and God 
be with thee; wait for me here three days and no more, 
and if in that time I come not back thou canst return 
to our village and thence, to do me a favor and a 
service, thou wilt go to El Toboso, where thou shalt 
say to my incomparable lady Dulcinea that her captive 
knight hath died in aitempting things that might make 
him worthy of being called hers!” 

But timorous, sly Sancho would by no means tighten 
the girths or allow his master to leave him in the 
dread dark; indeed, by guile he hobbled the forelegs 
of Rosinante, and then, when the gaunt beast could 
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not move, persuaded the Don that witchcraft and the 
might of his enemies, the enchanters, was the cause 
of it; and so they awaited the dawn, the one dauntless, 
the other shivering. 

Dawn brought the climax to a night of horrors and 
they began to move toward that quarter whence the 
sound of the water and of the strokes seemed to come. 
Advancing some distance through the shady chestnut- 
trees, they came upon a little meadow at the foot of 
some high rocks down which a mighty rush of. water 
flung itself. They went it might be a hundred paces 
farther, when, on turning a corner, the true cause, 
beyond the possibility of any mistake, of that dread- 
sounding and to them awe-inspiring noise that had 


kept them all the night in such fear and perplexity 


appeared plain and ebvious; and it was (if, reader, 
thou art not disgusted and disappointed) six fulling 
hammers which by their alternate strokes made all the 
din. 

When Don Quixote perceived what it was, he was 
struck dumb and rigid from head to foot. Sancho 
glanced at him and saw him with his head bent down 
upon his breast in manifest mortification; and Don 


Quixote glanced at Sancho and saw him with his 
cheeks puffed out and his mouth full of laughter and 
evidently ready to explode with it, and in spite of 
his vexation he could not help laughing at the sight 
of him; and when Sancho saw his master begin, he 
let go so heartily that he had to hold his sides with 
both hands to keep himself from bursting with 
laughter. Four times he stopped and as many times 
did his laughter break out afresh with the same 
violence as at first; above all when he heard him say, 
mockingly, “ Thou must know, friend Sancho, that of 
Heaven's will I was born in this our iron age to revive 
in it the age of gold!” 

To me, gentle reader, the whole of this episode, from 
which I have but gathered purple patches, is the 
funniest thing in the book; I like it best because it 
shows the beloved Don possessed not only of knightly 
valor and gentleness, but also of a sense of humor. 
Here we laugh with him, rather than at him, which 
is the essence of true humor. Therefore I hold that 
this is one of the best incidents in the whole literature 
of humor, one of the most laughable, and at the same 
time one of the most humane. 











By Edward Bayard Moss 













N past generations the American 
athlete of the strenuous type hiber- 
nated during the snowy months. 
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Fel Vite After the passing of football he 
YEN pA) rested, storing up energy for the 
ihe opening of the baseball season. He 


“\ failed to find among the games in 

A} vogue that dashing type of play to 
which he was accustomed during 

the other months of the year. The youth of to-day 

has no such complaint to make, for he has crossed the 

Canadian border and 

adopted the swift and 


players and spectators, and has spread to all parts of 
the country where either natural or artificial ice 
offers facilities for the play. The college athlete 
found it particularly to his, liking, and the Intercol- 
legiate Hockey League followed as a result. 

To-day hockey has superseded every other form of 
winter sport of the type of man-to-man contact play. 
The installation of artificial rinks in New York, Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, and other Eastern 
and Western cities has afforded facilities for the game 
from December to April; and schoolboy, college, and 





picturesque: hockey of 
the Northland as just 
the sport to fill the 
season between the two 
ball games now famous 
throughout the coun- 
try. 

It has been customary 
to develop our games 
along original lines, 
once they become estab- 
lished in this country. 
The baseball of to-day 
bears no resemblance 
to its ancestral English 
“rounders” of the 
eighteenth century. Our 
football is entirely dif- 
ferent from the game 
played in England and 
her colonies. In hockey 
the conditions are re- 
versed. Shinny _ has 
been played in New 
England for years, but 
never progressed _ be- 














yond the crooked-stick 

and block-of-wood game 

familiar to our grand- : 

fathers. It was pure- 

ly a boys’ sport and 

lacked the team work and finesse which appeal to 
the American player and spectator. When the 
Canadian game of hockey was discovered flourish- 
ing across the border, it was quickly seen that here 
was a sport particularly adapted to the northern and 
central States during the winter months, and it was 
transplanted bodily. 

As is so frequently the case, the game did not thrive 
rapidly at first, but once it became acclimated and 
understood its growth and popularity were no longer 
in doubt. Near the Canadian border hockey has been 
played for some years, but in the East the first effort 
to establish the game on a firm basis was made dur- 
ing the winter of 1896-7. With the opening of an 
artificial ice rink in New York there came into exist- 
ence the American Amateur Hockey League, composed 
of amateur club teams of the metropolitan district. 
The game proved from the start attractive to both 


Shooting for goal . 


athletic club teams now compete in regularly scheduled 
tournaments for the respective championships of their 
cities and vicinity. In the leading universities and 
colleges of the East the game is considered the prin- 
cipal feature of all winter sports. Harvard, Yale, 
Cornell, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, the 
United States Military Academy, Amherst, and Will- 
iams all support hockey sevens, and some give the 
’varsity letter to the players composing a winning 
team. 

Farther West, the universities of Chicago, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan have their outdoor 
rinks, and, within a season or two, are expected to 
compete against the sevens of the Eastern colleges. 
The growth of the game among the colleges and big 
athletic clubs has opened the way for a new vocation 
among the star players of Canada. These men are in 
great demand as coaches, receiving from $800 to 


$1,500 for a season of four months’ work. Through 
their influence games with the leading Canadian col- 
lege and amateur teams are of frequent occurrence. 
Harvard set the fashion as far back as 1906, and 
every winter witnesses from one to three contests 
against the ’varsity teams of MeGill’s, Toronto, and 


.St. Michael’s colleges, which at times really amount 


to a contest for the intercollegiate championship of 
North America. 

These international games have proved so popular 
that tours of Canadian sevens throughout the Eastern 
States, and vice versa, are constantly increasing. The 
leading professional sevens of Canaca are in great 
demand in New York, Boston, and the Middle West, 
and they never fail to draw the capacity of the rinks 
when they play. Their demonstrations of hockey. are 
extraordinary and are not equalled by States’ teams, 
except where local sevens are composed of players 
who learned the game in Canada. These exhibition 
games attract the American hockey-players, who take 
the opportunity to gain an insight into the finer 
points of the play. That they benefit by the exhibi- 
tions is shown by their improvement in skating, check- 
ing, stick work, and team play. 

It is the belief among close followers of hockey that 
with the increasing play among schoolboys and col- 
legians it will be but a matter of a few years before 
material will be available for amateur sevens which 
an hold their own against the best teams across the 
border; since hockey is a sport which appeals particu- 
larly to the type of athlete who enjoys playing base- 
ball and football during the other months of the year. 
When this stage of development is reached, interna- 
tional hockey leagues will undoubtedly result, and 
with a chain of rinks extending from as far south as 
Philadelphia, and north to Montreal and Toronto, 
such tournaments will undoubtedly create as much 
interest as baseball does in the summer months. 

The leading baseball magnates have been watching 
the growth of hockey for several years, and are al- 
ready planning for professional leagnes with teams 
represented in the various cities on tie circuits, just 
as is done in baseball. Such an attempt was made in 
Pittsburg several years ago, but owing to the long 
jumps necessary the scheme did not prove a financial 
success. The building of new rinks in many cities 
on the way to the Canadian border has simplified 
matters, and professional hockey is sure to be revived 
within a season or two. The plan, as outlined, calls 
fer the hiring of players, just as in baseball, with 
contracts, reserve clause, and other features of the 
summer circuit. Canada has several professional 
hockey leagues at present, and the rivalry has been so 
great that remarkable salaries have been paid. Some 
of the Hans Wagners of Canadian hockey have re- 
eeived as high as $5,000 for a season of from three 
to five months. Such salaries are not likely soon 
to be paid in American hockey leagues, but, judging 
from the enthusiasm shown in the sport, the game 
will undoubtedly develop the Everses, Wagners, and 
Chases for the hockey “fans” to idolize during the 
winter months. 
































A blocked shot 


A scrimmage in front of the cage 
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26 UTSIDE, the short winter day was 
“2 turning as blue and sleepy as Jackie 
himself. Across the High School 
as grounds, which they delighted to 
‘438 call “the campus,” the biting wind 
\) blew sparse showers of yellow 
As) leaves. Now and then the skeleton 

om ineers of the dismantled trumpet- 
oA DS SX vine rattled at the tall window- 
panes in a manner that suggested ghosts. Inside, the 
steam radiators hissed lazily. Jackie felt his eyes 
swimming. 

“Facitur, faciebatur”’—his weary fingers stopped. 

There was a step in the hall, a prelude of audibly 
but invisibly scraped feet; then a head was poked 
into the room, a head crowned with hair the color, 
quality, and general arrangement of a bristle door- 
mat, 

“ Stocky here?” asked its: owner, genially, and, con- 
vinced that he was not, he walked in. Jackie’s eyes 
grew large and brilliant and fixed themselves on the 
huge green “ G” on the other’s white chest. 

“Nope,” he said. 

The visitor noted his look, but concealed his con- 
sciousness of it as beautifully as a finished coquette. 

He swung himself 
upon a table with- 
in easy chatting dis- 
tance. 

“Stocky,” he  ob- 
served airily, “ is very f 
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careless. When you 
preach punctuality, it 
seems to me you ought 
to be a shining ex- 
ample. I like Stocky, 
but he’s not always 
polite. He has no 
consideration. it’s 
lucky I happen to be 
free this afternoon or 
I’d give him a lesson; 
JY wouldn’t wait for 
him.” 

Jackie breathed 
through an_ open 
mouth and tried to 
think up an answer, 
but the excitement 
aroused in him by 
the propinquity of the 
magie green “G” on 
the white sweater 
held him dumb. 

“Now it seems to 
me,” went on the 
other easily, “ that 
we might figure out 
something between us; 
even now—” He 
broke off. “I pre- 
sume I am addressing 
one of Stocky’s vic- 
tims?” 

* T—no — er — Mr. 
Stockton is just our 
section instructor. 
We don’t have him. 
He’s Latin three at 
the lowest.” 

“Ohl” The “GQ” 
sweater formed _ it 
roundly and _ finally. 
His tone when he 
spoke again had an 
added civility that 
put Jackie hopelessly 
miles beneath him. 
“T was under the 
impression, somehow, 
that you were a 


junior.” 

ze; guliped 
Jackie, scarlet in his 
shame. A silence 


threatened and Jackie 
broke it with a des- 
perate effort. ‘“ You 
—you’re — Stanton, 
aren’t you?” 

The “ G” sweater apparently forced himself to look 
interested. ; 

“How did you know?” he asked. 

* |—I saw the game with Hedgeley. Gee! you made 
a dandy run!” Jackie was repeating verbatim the 
opinion of his betters. Said enthusiastically, it sound- 
ed original. Stanton had some difficulty in trying to 
look annoyed. 

“Going in for football?” he inquired, carelessly. 
His modesty thrilled Jackie to the marrow. 

“T guess so,” breathed Jackie. 

“Done any playing?” 

“ Not to speak of.” Jackie’s football had been con- 
fined to strict spectatorship. 

“You want to get a little weight on you. How 
heavy are you?” 

Jackie dizzily saw himself thrust into the team 
already, and for the first time in his life was uncom- 
fortable in the consciousness that he possessed a 
mother. - 

“A hundred and eight,” he answered. 

“Put on forty pounds and then come round. and 
see me,” said Stanton, easily. 


“This is my sister, 
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“How—how much do you weigh?” Jackie asked 
with breathless impertinence. 

“I’m light,” acknowledged Stanton. “We've got 
enough like me. We want weight for our center. 
We'd stand a chance against any college team if we 
had meat enough.” 

Jackie absorbed every word to detail later to his 
friends, his classmates. his cousins, his household. 
Here was Stanton, Bub Stanton, the Stanton whose 
name fell from the lips of all Garfield High School 
with loving reverence, Our Captain—talking football 
chances with little Jackie Downing! 

“There’s a lot in that,” he said, wondering whether 
it were better to agree or to argue. “ But knowledge 
of the game counts for a lot.” 

“Knowledge of the game!” Stanton snapped his 
fingers. “That! Every little freshie on the bleachers 
has a knowledge of the game; knows how to score— 
on the bleachers; knows a lot about tackling—bird’s- 
eye view! But get him into a good rush and let’s 
see where he is. Swept right off his feet like—like 
a chip in a high sea.” 

Jackie tingled. Obviously he was not considered a 
freshie on the bleachers. He was receiving distinc- 
ton, Stanton was according him distinction! 


said Jackie, presenting her apologetically 


“ Ah, Stanton!” 

A tall, dark-clad figure with a taut face and close- 
cropped hair was standing at the desk. Stockton 
wore rubber heels. 

Stanton slipped off his perch gracefully and with- 
out embarrassment, and, walking up to the instructor 
with the nonchalance of the truly great, handed him 
an official-looking paper. 

“ All complete, this time, Stanton?” smiled the in- 
structor with pedagogical pleasantry as he ‘unfolded 
the paper. 

“This time, sir, I hope,” smiled Stanton back. 

“ Exeellent. Good afternoon, Stanton.” 

“Good afternoon, sir.” : 

Stockton looked at Jackie, who was again busy 
with his stupid Latin. “ Faciebitur—”’ ... The 
magic light Stanton had brought into the room went 
out with him. Jackie felt Stocky’s gaze and read 
again the meaningless rule in his grammar, relative 
to the metamorphosis of I-verbs of the third conju- 
gation. The rule gave him little comfort. It told him 
that most of what he had been laboring at was in 
vain... 
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“Are you spending the week-end here?” inquired 
Stocky, suavely. 

‘No, sir—er—Mr. Hilton, sir. It’s a synopsis.” 

“How unfortunate you were interrupted in your 
work.” Stocky was gathering together some of the 
books from his desk-top and putting them in his 
drawer. “Social intercourse is so detrimental te 
one’s mental equilibrium.” He pulled a_ jingling 
bunch of keys from his pocket and inserted one in the 
lock, then he looked up and fixed Jackie with his 
steady gray eye: ‘“ Young man,” he said in a changed 
tone, “I advise you to quit dreaming and begin to 

lug.” 

Jackie thought it over while he sat a half-hour 
longer in solitude, illuminating his grammar with 
bright-blue ink dots, and when he came to the con- 
clusion that it was very good advice he also decided 
it was so much the more pity that he was totally in- 
capable of taking it. 

It was this incapacity that led to Jackie’s home- 
coming being delayed till sunset. When his younger 
sister, Edith, remarked disparagingly on this, he told 
her, with a strict regard for the truth, that he had 
been delayed by Stanton. It led to explanations, and 
so began the first of the thirty-nine recitals of that 
wonderful interview he had had. 

Jackie and Edith met Stanton on their way to 
school on Monday morning, and Jackie said, ‘“ Hello, 
Bub!” so that only Edith heard, and his temerity 
awed her completely, but fooled her not at all. Stan- 
ton bowed back. 

That afternoon Jackie was free of Latin restric- 
tiens, so he was able to watch the practice game in 
the big field back of the high school. He saw all the 
members of the athletic aristocracy: Foster, Elliott, 
Cow Martin, the center, who had almost the hundred 
and forty-eight pounds that Stanton had recommended 
Jackie to acquire, Tin Pan Cauldwell, who pounded 
the school piano on occasions when he wasn’t half- 
back or standing up in chapel as honor-student every 
semester—but none of them compared with Stanton, 
tall, lank, sinewy, with his scrubby, dust-colored hair 
and large, loose gestures. 

Jackie went home after it, dreaming of the game 
they were to play, where they would have to call for a 
substitute and he would respond from among the 
freshies on the bleachers and they would refuse to 
take him because he had never been in a game before, 
but Stanton would exclaim: “Go on, he’s got the 
right stuff in him. I was talking to him about it 
once, And we can’t lose any worse than we’re going 
to if we don’t.” Of course after that the score would 
be chased up by Jackie as the mercury rises in a July 
thermometer. But Jackie would break his leg in the 
scrimmage—or, rather, sprain his ankle (a broken leg 
might cement certain maternal prejudices that he 
realized would have to be abolished). Then, to con- 
clude, as Jackie lay fainting upon the ground the 
madly cheering team would raise him high and Stan- 
ton would fling over the inert form his own white 
sweater with the sacred green “G.” Jackie was 
choked with emotion. It was the best football story 
he knew. 

The next day he saw Stanton on the steps of the 
school talking to Tin Pan and Fatty Phelps, who did 
nothing to gain fame except religiously to assume an 
air of supernatural laziness that, being a rather ener- 
getic boy, he found a bore. 

“T’ve put on two pounds,” Jackie hazarded boldly 
as he passed by. 

“ Good!” drawled Stanton, “ Keep it up!” 

It was the wittiest retort he had ever heard. He 
chuckled over it and told the whole story to most of 
the members of his class. He began to think that 
his own remark that had elicited this reply was 
rather clever, too. In fact it was real ’Varsity 
repartee. ... 

Jackie’s household resounded to the name of Stan- 
ton. Edith became a hero-worshipper after Jackie 
had taken her to one of the practice games, at the end 
of which, with a little maneuvering, they had man- 
aged to come face to face with the lean, snub-nosed 
idol. 

“This is my sister,” said Jackie, presenting 
her apologetically. It seemed to him that Edith was 
looking particularly young and dowdy for her thirteen 
years. 

Stanton grinned courteously and disclosed a bloody 
set of teeth, from a bruised gum. 

“‘ Like football?” he asked, genially. 

She was so fascinated by the scarlet teeth that she 
only gulped and nodded. 

“Come out and play a little,” suggested Stanton, 
and the brother and sister doubled up with mirth. 

“T would be seared,” said Edith, “ doesn’t it hurt?” 

“You're right it does,’ retorted Stanton, rubbing 
his elbows, “ That’s the fun of it.” 

“That’s hard for girls to understand,’ explained 
Jackie, feeling he wanted a hand in the conversation. 

“Tt 711 hurt more if I don’t hit it up now for home 
and a rub-down. So I’m off. Good-by.” He waved to 
them, and proceeded to “hit it up” without stint of 
energy. 

“ Gee,” breathed Jackie, “I’d love to be him!” 

“Has he any sisters?” asked Edith. Her loyalty 
to Jackie would not permit her to wish to be Stan- 
ton’s sister more openly. 

The day of the Thanksgiving Game, when all the 
interesting people in town were crowded together at 
the field, when even mothers spoke of Stanton and 
Cauldwell and Martin—Jim Martin’s boy—and Fos- 
ter and Elliott, then was the day that Jackie was 
crowned with bliss and agony. It was, in reality, a 
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quiet enough game. The visiting team was generally 
outclassed, and the score rose steadily for the Gar- 
fieldians. But though the regular substitutes were 
waiting in vain for a chance to play, Jackie kept won- 
dering whether and when they would call for volun- 
teers from among the spectators, and if he would 
have the courage to respond as he had dreamed. He 
was in turn relieved and disappointed as the game 
proceeded so mildly to its close, but at the end dis- 
appointment was uppermost. He felt that under 
Stanton’s eye, out there in the field, unpractised, un- 
seasoned though he was, he would have fared glori- 
ously. 

“Tt’s all very well,” said his mother that night 
when all those who had been at the game were telling 
all the others who had been, and therefore were 
properly interested, just what it was like, “but it 
sounds to me like a very rough game.” 

“Oh, it is!” 

“ Not at all!” 

“New rules—” 

“That’s the fun—” 

Jackie and Edith led the chorus of replies. 

“That’s the least.” Jackie’s father looked up 
severely over his spectacles. “How can these boys 
attend properly to their lessons?” 

“Tin Pan Cauldwell is an honor student,” cried 
Jackie, eagerly, “They’ve got to be high in their 
marks—and—Stanton—” 

“T can imagine their poor parents,” said Jackie’s 
elder sister, who was nearly nineteen, and went in for 
echureh work and millinery. “ Poor little Mrs. Stan- 
ton looks like a nervous wreck.” 

“You only wish you were ‘poor little Mrs. Stan- 
ton’!” snapped Jackie. “I -bet she’s as proud as 
Lucifer. Gee!” 

It had never occurred to him before that Stanton 
had a mother. Stanton’s home had existed in Jackie’s 
mind as a sort of gymnasium where he was rubbed 
down after his hard games. This remark of his sis- 
ter’s opened new fields of thought. He could see 
Stanton’s little mother hovering about her heroic 
son, who alternately jollied and protected her while 
she glowed with pride. 

The Saturday after Thanksgiving the lake froze and 
the whole leisured and semi-leisured class of the town 
took to skates. And there Jackie happened to join 
the group that formed about Bub Stanton when he 
fell and broke his skate. As Jackie had been. circling 
about Stanton’s group from the early moment when 
he had first spied his hero, his timely arrival was uot 
so coincidental as it seemed. 

They were condoling with Stanton where he sat 
on the frozen bank of the lake gazing ruefully at the 
broken shaft of steel. 

“Pity it wasn’t your leg, Bub,” said Fatty Phelps, 
regretfully; “legs mend themselves when you leave 
7em alone.” 

“ Aw, go on, won’t he need his leg more than his 
skates?” returned Tin Pan Cauldwell, who was super- 
subtle. 

“But he can’t lend ’em,” sighed Foster; “boy, we 
mourn with thee.” i 

“Stick ’em together then, old sock.” Stanton good- 
humoredly handed up his skate. “ Tie a knot in the 
shaft for me, Samson.” 

“Let Fatty do it,” suggested Foster. “He must 
have loads of energy stored up that he’s never used.” 

“Let Foster solder it together with some of that 
hot air he’s wasting,” rebutted Fatty. 

“Go on, fellers.” Stanton suddenly looked up at 
the sun. “Don’t waste all this good ice. It ‘ll get 
slushy while you’re talking here. Don’t bother about 
me. I’m going to hike for home and mother.” He 
started to remove his other skate. 

“T say, Stanton,” piped up Jackie in a scared, thin 
voice, “I’m so cold I’m going to quit. Take mine, 
will you?” 

A hush fell on the group. Jackie found himself 
wishing the ice would crack open and make a meal of 
them all. 

“Good kid,” commented Tin Pan. 

“A very kind, agreeable little boy,’ supplemented 
Foster. 

“Go on! He’s got more nature in him than the 
whole pack of you,” broke in Stanton, roughly. “ Get 
out of here, all of you; I’ve got something to say to 
him.” 

They started to disperse laughingly, but Fatty 


Phelps and Tin Pan hung back, uncertain. 


“Say, old man,” began Phelps, haltingly. “ Don’t 
let the kid do anything rash. You know me, old 
cheese; I ain’t so strong on the exercise game as—” 

“ Beat it!” was the polite response. 

“ Aw, say,” said Tin Pan, “ let’s all three of us 
quit and—” 

“How long are you going to intrude your company 
on us? We've got private business here, me and 
Downing. Git!” 

They got, a little thoughtfully, and out of earshot 
made mountains of their own shortcomings in the 
line of generosity. 

“Now, Kid,” said Stanton, looking at Jackie, whose 
face turned a deep magenta, “what’s all this rot 
about giving up your skates? Suppose I’d taken ’em, 
then what?” 

“T think we Garfield fellers owe you something,” 
replied Jackie, gruffly. ‘ Besides, I’m cold an’ I don’t 
want to skate any more. Go on, take them.” He 
started to unscrew them. 

Stanton rubbed his rough hair. The ice stretched 
steel blue and virgin smooth. It was plain the kid 
was anxious for him to take the sacrifice. It would 
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make him happier, came the illuminating thought; 
but it was followed by a yet more brilliant idea. 

“What do you say to a walk instead?” he de- 
manded. “ You an’ me?” 

Here was the reward of God unto the meek. 

“Sure you’d rather?” was all Jackie said, and, 
“Like chestnuts? I know a _ peachie grove—oh, 
great!” 

“You’re on.” 

They strapped their skates together and swung off 
side by side in the short November afternoon. The 
glory of the hard roads, the pale topaz sky, the whip- 
ping and crackling of the wind in the bare bushes, bit 
into them like acid. Jackie was ready to sing with 
joy, and they did sing, for Stanton was able to teach 
him the words and airs of sacred college songs that 
Jackie had heard of and read of, but did not know. 
They talked of college and careers and the hereafter, 


savoir faire, as he stood in the glare of the yellow 
incandeseents. “That's just us. We're kind of a 
large family.” 

He went into the dining-room, and Jackie at the 
‘phone had the benefit of two irate mothers... . 

“Your father’s worried to death,” came through 
the receiver. 

“Saturday night!” exclaimed the dining-room. 

“ Anything but skating—you know how nervous we 
all are ”"— 

“Well, he'll have to do with scraps and not much 
of them ”— 

“ At Stanton’s! 
them at this hour!” 

“No, I'll speak as loud as I wish, Harry. Robert 
ought to be more considerate. He’s old enough "— 

“Very well, come right home after supper and be 
sure you apologize to Mrs. Stanton for the incon- 

venience.” 
“—-vou needn’t let him starve in 


Utter strangers! You impose on 











the hall, anyway!” 

The receiver went up and Bub 
Stanton reappeared, a new Stanton 
to Jackie, strangely diminished, in- 
credibly young, quiet, shy, subdued. 

“Come in,” he said, with a weak 
attempt at a swagger. 

“Say,” whispered Jackie, “ if— 
if you're not sure, I’d rather—” 

“Aw, come on.” Stanton took 
him affectionately by the arm, but 
Jackie did not thrill to this mark 
of comradeship. He was emotion- 
ally too much engaged. 

Stanton had three brothers, a 
sister, and a couple of parents, bu‘ 
had you told Jackie that there were 
only six around the dining-room 
table he would not have hesitated 
to call your mathematics faulty. 

“Come in, come in,” said Mrs: 
Stanton, “and try not to judge us 
by this meal. Robert never can re- 
member the days of the week. We 
dine at midday on Saturdays, so 
you'll only get a light supper.” 

“ Bobbie’s lucky that we have 
anything at all,” declared one of the 
brothers with a laugh, ‘“ Mother’s 
boasting about the eats. Now, 
Bobbie, I’ve left a whole potato here 
if you want it.” 

Bub Stanton shrank and shrank. 
Jackie turned awey his eyes. 

* Well,” said Bub’s sister, cheer- 
fully, “it’s hard to remember when 
you're skating or playing ball. I 
used to be the same.” 

“IT suppose your mother has as 
much trouble as the rest of us,” 
said Mrs. Stanton. ‘“ You neglect 
your family, too, in football 
season.” 

Jackie writhed; his food choked 
him. The pyre was alight, the 
Rhine was rising, Valhalla crumbled 
like sand. Being exalted to the 
gods is an incentive to martyrdom, 
but the leveling of the gods is hell. 

Through the corner of his eye he 
saw Bobbie, not Bub Stanton, 
doubled over his plate, his ears 
scarlet, his eyes lowered, his voice 
still. He hated the Stantons as a 
race of giants who crushed his 








Jackie did not thrill to this mark of comradeship 


and football and books and dreams. They set up 
ideals and belittled their instructors. Stanton had 
an idea for an aeroplane, so simple and practical that 
Jackie chafed lest it should be thought up and con- 
structed by a man of more capital ere they got home. 
Jackie asked Stanton’s advice about what he should 
invent, and Stanton told him that Gilsey, the chemis- 
try teacher, had a list of minerals that were not being 
put to any practical use, so he suggested Jackie 
should find a use for some of them. Jackie decided 
to become a chemist. 

It was all but dark when they reached the chestnut 
grove and gathered up shadowy pocketsful. It was 
moonlight when they started home. Stanton’s watch 
showed nearly seven o’clock. 

“Gee whiz!” muttered Jackie, “I'll be in wrong 
if I get home late for supper again.” 

“?Phone from my house,” said Stanton. “It’s 
nearer. I say”—a bright thought came to him— 
“stay for supper with me.” .. . 

The young-eyed cherubim, caroling to the stars 
above, had nothing on Jackie. He half demurred, 
then: 

“TI guess I’d better,” he answered. 
*phone first.” 

Stanton’s little mother was not waiting supper for 
him. Moreover, there was a crowd in the brightly 
lighted dining-room which Jackie quaked to see as he 
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‘took up his position in the hall to telephone. 


“You've got company,” he said. 
Vll be right home.” 

“Nonsense.” <A little of the age had dropped 
miraculously from Stanton. together with some of his 


“Td better say 


world even as they sought to put 
him at his ease with gentle rail- 
lery. They meant kindly, and he 
could not realize they only lacked 
perspective. Even Parker Stanton, 
who went to college, saw all high-school inmates as 
“ boys.” 

“ Nice child, the little Downing, but shy as a collie,” 
was sister Stanton’s sum-up. ‘“ Maybe he heard you, 
mother.” 

“ Boys don’t lose their appetites that way,” answered 
Mrs. Stanton. “ They ate too many chestnuts. Bobbie 
hardly touched his supper, either.” 

Outside on the veranda, in the frosty moonlight, 
the two boys were shaking hands. Bub was quiet with 
the dignity of the vanquished, and Jackie felt some- 
thing warmer and fuller than any worship surging in 
his breast. They had said good night, and Jackie 
was starting off when he heard a sharp little whistle, 
and, in the husky staccato absolutely reserved for one 
period of a boy’s life: 

“ Jack, I say, you, Jack!” 

“ Hello, what’s up, Bub?” He went back up the 
silvery path to the crackling vines, unconscious of the 
tenderness in his own voice. 

“ Say, Jack, . . . listen. . . . Meet me Monday....’ 

Then black silence and their hands met in a bone- 
fracturing grip that lasted till Stanton withdrew with 
a sudden passionate shyness and backed into the 
shadows of the poreh. “’Night, Jackie!” he sang out 
cheerfully. 

“?’Night, Bub!” Jackie’s voice cracked. 

Many emotions had made this day memorable to 
him, but this was the strangest of all, for beyond un- 
endurable pain was awakening joy. He trudged on 
his ringing way home, feeling that twilight had come 
and night was passing, and a hint of quiet dawn was 
in the air. 
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IN THE CONSERVATORY 


white hand on his arm as the infatuated youth 

entered the room, “ will you come out into the 
conservatory for a minute? I have something very 
important to say to you.” 

She gave a silvery little laugh as she spoke, a laugh 
that thrilled him through and through. 

‘I would follow you to the ends of the earth,” he 
murmured. 

“'That won’t be necessary,” she smiled, and then, 
her voice sinking to a whisper, she added, “the con- 
servatory will be far enough. I want to ask you some- 
thing, and I don’t want papa or mamma to hear it.” 

“You have but to command me,” he returned, with 
the fire of passionate devotion in his eyes, and his 
face flushing a deep scarlet as he realized that this 
was Leap Year. The glad moment was at hand. 

They walked out of the room into the floral bower 
where the fountain was plashing merrily under the 
fronded palms, and the whole world seemed buried in 
roses. There they seated themselves in the dim light— 
a fit bower indeed for a wooing, he trembling like a 
girl in delighted anticipation of what was to come. 

“Tommy,” she whispered, drawing so close to him 
that her cherry lips almost touched his listening ears, 
and her golden, fluffy locks sweeping his temples into 
an ecstasy of joy—* Tommy—” 

“ Yes, Genevieve,” he answered, tremulously, as she 
seemed to hesitate, and looked anxiously about her 
as if fearing the infrusion of another ear upon so 
sacred a moment. “Go on, dear. I am listening. 
Say it, say it—oh, don’t keep me any longer in sus- 
pense. 

“Tommy,” she murmured, “ have you got a cigarette 
anywhere about your clothes? Ive been dying for a 
smoke all day.” 


“ Twite said Genevieve, placing her soft little ~ 


RISING TO THE OCCASION 

“Fiery dollars!” cried Batkins, after the judge 
liad named the fine. “ Why, Judge, that’s an outrage. 
| admit | was going too fast, but fifty dollars—” 

*“'Them’s the figgers,” said the judge, coldly. 

“All right, Tl pay,” said .Batkins, “but VII tell 
vou right now Ill never come through this town 
again.” 

“That so?’ said the judge. “ Wa-al, by Gorry, 
i'm sorry. Ye've been a mighty good customer. Bill,” 
he added, turning to the sheriff, “ hang crape on the 
Court-haouse, will ye? This here gentleman’s about 
to pass on forever.” 


WINTER HOLIDAY RESORTS 


Tuk PANAMA CANAL,—Americans desirous of pass- 
ing a pleasant week under healthful surroundings and 
enjoying the sight of others at work while themselves 
spending a period of dolce far niente nearer home will 
enjoy a visit to the Panama Canal, one of the most 
salubrious ditches this side of the Mohawk Valley. 
It is located on a neck of land called the Isthmus of 
Panama, and has a frontage upon two oceans, one 
known to fame as the Atlantic, and the other to 
mariners as the Pacific, so called because the turmoil 
of its waters reminds one of a meeting of a Peace 
Conference. lis inception has been pronounced one 
of the most “taking” achievements of the Roosevelt 
administration, and for persons desiring to use it as 
an automobile speedway should be visited before the 
wet season sets in. Thanks to the efficient work of 
the American army it may now be visited without 
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“Say, JIMMY, AIN’T DIS A FOINE NIGHT VOR A MOIDER?” 


fear of earthquakes or mosquitoes, which at one time 
infested the region, but are now under such perfect 
control as to be negligible factors in the health of the 





A RUB ON THE GREEN IN THE CHAMPIONSHIP FINALS 
THE PROFESSOR (expansively): PARDON THE CURIOSITY OF A STUDENT AND A STRANGER, SIR, BUT WHAT 
ARE THE—ER—CONSTITUENT INGREDIENTS OF THIS LITTLE SPHE—!!!—!! 
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section. It is constructed through the domain of the 
Republic of Panama, a busy little nation given over 
to cultivation of Panama fans and_ closely-woven 
straw hats which vary in price from $2 a dozen to 
$400 apiece without a lining. 


AS TO COMMUNISM 


In Communism there may be a deal of stuff that’s 
good. ’Twould lighten much the cares of me in 
search of daily food. I would not mind at all a 
scheme to share in Midas’s wealth, although I should 
not ever deem it wise to share his health. If Red- 
dymun would share the store of fortune he doth 
hold, I do not think I’d grumble o’er my own slight 
stock of gold. <A half of his for half of mine would 
be a bargain rare, and yet I really do not pine to 
shoulder half his care. The acres broad of Lord De 
Land are beautiful to see, and I should deem it 
truly grand if they belonged to me. Yet when I 
view my garden spot with all its rosy bliss, I think 
I'll keep what I have got and let De Land keep his. 
The palace of the merchant prince up there on Easy 
Street contains a lot of pleasant hints of luxury that’s 
sweet. I do not think I’d hesitate to take my share 
of that, yet I’d not share the worries great he car- 
ries ’neath his hat. And when I look on Midas’s 
wife and then on mine the while. upon the whole 
I'll choose the strife mine eases with her smile. The 
thought of One for All and All for One—there I 
desist. No man is he when Love doth call who’d-be 
a Communist! 


HIS PREFERENCE 


WINKLEBY gazed at the new triplets with fatherly 
pride, but not a little apprehension in his eye, never- 
theless. 

“What are you thinking, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Winkleby, softly. 

“Nothing, dear, nothing,” he said, falteringly, 
“only don’t you think that it would be wiser for us 
hereafter to build up our little family on the instal- 
ment plan?” . 


THE SAFETY CHAUFFEUR 


THE thank-you-marm was a big one, and as Mrs. 
Wagg’s car bounded over it the chauffeur was jounced 
a full: three feet up in the air, landing safely in his 
seat, however, on his return. 

“You see. my. dear Miss Dubbs,’ said Mrs. Wagg, 
why I call Wimps my safety chauffeur... He lights 
only on the box.” 


JOHNNY’S SURMISE 


“ But, Pa,’ whimpered Johnny, “ Ma’s spanked me 
already for bein’ sassy to her.” 

“Well, I’m going to wallop you for it, too,” retorted 
his father. “ And do you know why?” 

“Well,” said Johnny, resolved to get the greatest 
amount of satisfaction out of a hopeless state of affairs, 
“T guess it’s becuz what’s sass for the goose is sass 
for the gander.” 

Whereupon Pa laid it on just a trifle harder. 


A BAD PRINCIPLE 


“Do vou believe in the principle of the Recall for 
Judges, Weary?” asked Dusty Hobo, as he and Weary 
Waggles met en route for warmer climes. 

“No, I don’t,” growled Weary. “De last judge | 
was up before recalled that I’d been up before him 
five times before that, and gimme six mont’s extra 
for it.” 


FIXED 
“Has Dinny got a stiddy job yit, Mrs. Mulcahey?” 
asked Mrs. Brannigan. > ; 
“He has that,” said Mrs. Mulecahey. “ They’ve sint 
him to the pinitintchery for twinty years.” 
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THE SOCIALIST VICTORIES AT THE ELECTIONS AND WHAT THEY PORTEND 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 





REGARD Social Democracy,” said 
the Kaiser some years ago, in one 
of his less fiery moments, “as a 
passing phase Which will wear it- 
self out.” The elections which are 
about to be held as I write, and the 
first results of which will be known 
before this article appears in print,* 
seem likely to supply a somewhat 
startling comment on the Imperial dictum. For unless 
the almost universal expectation is at fault, they will 
witness a large increase both in the Social Democratic 
vote and in the party’s representation in the Reichstag. 
I have been assured that the Social Democrats them- 
selves are confident that four million voters will flock 
to the banner which their veteran leader, Herr Bebel, 
still holds aloft, though with faltering hand. I have 
been assured that. they reckon upon wiping out all that 
remains of the reverse they suffered in 1907 and re- 
turning to the Reichstag not merely as strong as, but 
stronger than, they were in 1903, when they captured 
eighty-one seats and sent a shiver of alarm from Ham- 
burg to Munich. Nor can it be said that their hopes 
are unreasonable. Within the last thirty months they 
have won ten seats at by-elections, some of them in 
constituencies hitherto regarded as Conservative or 
Catholie strongholds. The tide has been clearly turn- 
ing in their direction, and the temper in which the 
German people have entered upon the present campaign 
and the issues that are at stake are of a kind to con- 
firm the Social Democrats in their anticipations of a 
record poll. The growing resolve of the German people 
to be themselves the German government, the fierce 
resentment of the masses against the financial reforms 
of 1909, which laid a heavy burden on trade and on 
the poor, while agriculture and the rich escaped almost 
scot free, the inordinate rise in the cost of living which 
has led to a wide-spread revolt against a system of 
Protection conceived and manipulated mainly in the 
interests of the Agrarians—these three issues play 
directly into the hands of the Social Democrats and, 
so far as an outsider can see, justify them in counting 
upon a considerable accession of strength. The elec- 
tions, in short, so far from confirming the Kaiser’s 
view of Social Democracy as “a passing phase which 
will wear itself out,” will in all probability be found 
to have emphatically contraverted it. 

There is no political party in Europe so interesting, 
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Ferdinand August Bebel, the famous old 
leader of the German Socialist party 


80 curiously situated, or so persistently and exasperat- 
ingly ineffective as the German Social Democrats. 
Their ineffectiveness, to be sure, is not wholly their 
own fault. It is very largely the result of the anti- 
quated distribution of the German constituencies. 
Germany was split up into electoral districts over 
forty years ago. Since then there has been a remark- 
able shifting of the population from the country to the 
towns without any readjustment of the system of 
Parliamentary representation. The consequence is that 
the rural parts are over—and the cities under—repre- 
sented, and, as~the strength of the Social Democrats 
lies almost wholly in the towns, their numbers in the 
Reichstag are ludicrously disproportionate to their 
following at the polls. In the 1907 election, for in- 
stance, they polled over a million more votes than thé 
Catholic Center and yet had to be content with sixty- 


*The Socialists have secured 110 seats in the new Reichstag and 
are numerically:far stronger than any other party. 


By Sydney Brooks 


one fewer seats; over two million more votes than the 
Conservatives and yet returned seventeen fewer repre- 
sentatives to the Imperial Parliament. This unques- 
tionably is a severe handicap on their power and in- 
fluence in the affairs of the state. If their representa- 
tion in the Reichstag that was dissolved a few weeks 
ago had corresponded with their electoral showing, they 
would have filled over one-third of the House instead 
of a little less than one-seventh. But the Social 
Democrats themselves have added wantonly to their 
disabilities by adhering to obsolete and exploded shib- 
boleths, by adopting a too rigid programme in which 
many of their own followers have long ceased to be- 
lieve, and by their obstinate refusal to co-operate with 
other parties that would be willing to go a part, but 
not the whole, of the way with them. Not all, by any 
means, of those who vote the Social Democratic ticket 
subscribe to or even understand its cast-iron prin- 
ciples; fewer still would dream of translating them 
into practice; it is in the main as a party of popular 
protest and generalized discontent that Herr Bebel and 
his followers attract the German working-man. 

The truth is that Social Democracy is led by men 
who stand fast in the ancient ways of Marx and Engels 
and decline to recognize in theory and in their enuncia- 
tion of principles the changes which they are obliged 
to recognize in fact. Any one can see that German 
Socialism has in fact shifted its ground many times 
in the past forty years. From a movement of revolu- 
tion it has tended with increasing celerity to become 
a movement of reform. Without acknowledging it, it 
has, in effect, thrown overboard nearly all the leading 
principles with which it started its political life. It 
began with the belief that a bloody and violent up- 
rising of the proletariat would usher in the new era, 
that a class war was the essential prelude to social 
reform. But to-day the Social Democrats have com- 
pletely submitted to the Parliamentary system, go to 
the polls like other citizens, and have tacitly abandoned 
the gospel of violence. They even applaud to-day those 
great measures of social betterment in which Germany 
has led the world and which twenty years ago they 
were bitterly denouncing as so many bribes to induce 
them to betray the Cause. Again, the Social Democrats 
of the old school waged war on religion. Their suc- 
cessors are content to accept religion as a fact and to 
leave it to the conscience or caprice of each individual. 
The Social Democrats of the old school fully indorsed 
the Marxian theory that all industries, including agri- 
culture, were destined to fall into fewer and fewer 
hands, and the theory led them to advocate the col- 
lective ownership of land. But they found by ex- 
perience that the peasant proprietor would not stand it, 
and, besides, the brilliant Bernstein proved that it was 
not true. One by one, in fact, the abstractions of the 
Marxian creed have yielded to the dissolvent of tactical 
necessities and a wider and more exact knowledge. 
The Klassenkampf in its original form is gone. Ten 
years hence it is doubtful whether it will be possible 
to find in the German Reichstag a single Social Demo- 
erat who believes, as Marx believed, that the growth 
of capitalism implies the progressive pauperization 
of the masses and that the big farm is bound to 
swallow up the little one. Like every other party, the 
Social Democrats have had to compromise and make 
terms with things as they are. Only a few years ago 
the Emperor was speaking of “the absurd, the de- 
testable, and the dangerous character of the Social 
Democratic theory and practice.” A mob of men, he 
called them, “unworthy to bear the name of Ger- 
mans.” They were “the vermin which gnaw at the 
roots ” of the German Imperial oak. “This band of 
traitors” was one of his fulminations. He hotly 
inveighed against “that party which dares to attack 
the foundations of the state, which rebels against 
religion. and which does not even spare the person of 
the Sovereign.” But in the past twenty years or so 
they have steadily modified their creed. They co- 
operate where formerly they banned. They seek to 
trim and train rather than to uproot. 

This change in principles and methods is not, of 
course, openly and officially avowed. Political parties 
very rarely publicly confess and recant and acknowl- 
edge that they have erred. The Social Democrats as 
an organization have been kept from formally adopt- 
ing the new programme by the presence among their 
leaders of a small knot of veteran irreconcilables, who 
are deeply committed to the ancient faith, who have 
suffered for their beliefs both in person and in fortune, 
and who are, besides, eloquent orators and expert 
tacticians. In Germany as in France the forces of 
Socialism are divided into theorists and opportunists— 
the former, with Herr Bebel at their head, denouncing 
all give-and-take bargains and deals with political 
parties, the latter frankly avowing their intention of 


, molding the institutions they see no hope of upsetting. 


One can hardly doubt that in the long run the oppor- 
tunists will win, as they have won in France. There 
powerful influences are operating upon the Social 
Democrats to wean them from the infallible dogmas, 
the revolutionary dreams, and the unyielding policy 
of the Marxian days. One is the accession to their 
ranks of a large number of recruits from the Liberal 
and even from the Center parties—of men, that is to 
say, who, while accepting the Social Democratic pro- 
gramme of advanced reform, reject altogether the idea 
of violence and revolution. The second moderating 
influence has already been touched upon. . It is the 
realization that Marx and the earlier preachers of 
the faith were mistaken on many points and saw 
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others in a half and misleading light and that, taken 
as a whole, their theory of the ideal state of the 
future has become untenable. The Social Democrats 
in Germany, one must remember, always comprise a 
considerable number of members drawn from the in- 
tellectual bourgevisie and even a sprinkling of aristo 
crats, like Von Volmar; and the presence of these men, 
with their accessibility to ideas and their keen can- 
vassing of old formule, has prevented a complete men- 
tal fossilization, has made here and there -for prac 
ticality, and has resulted in the partial abandonment 
of “ orthodox ” Socialism and a general concentration 
of effort upon the immediate work of material and 

















Edward Bernstein, the leader of the 
modern school of German Socialists 


moral betterment. The third main factor in robbing 
the Social Democrats of their old revolutionary sting 
is the social legislation which has been passed by the 
government—the compulsory insurance laws, for in 
stance, the invalid and old-age pensions schemes, and 
the employers’ liability acts. They may not be all 
that the Social Democrats could wish, and they may, 
and indeed do, stand in need of amendment, but they 
have the virtue of turning discussion from chimerical 
Utopias toward matters of definite and immediate 
moment. 

The present position of the Social Democrats is, 
therefore, full of curious contradictions. They see all 
round them a growing middle class largely drawn 
from the proletariat itself, but as the very existence 
of such a class is opposed to the fundamental con- 
ception of the Marxian creed, they are officially com- 
pelled to ignore it. They continue to preach that 
poverty is increasing and they discourage thrift in 
crder to make their theories good, while the working- 
men who listen to them and vote for them know all the 
time that they are slightly better off and proceed to 
put their savings into banks or house property. They 
advocate some vast wide change in the structure of 
society, but they do nothing positive in the Reichstag 
to bring it about, and when challenged by the Chan- 
cellor to mention the specific reforms they would in- 
troduce if they were in power they always take refuge 
in abstractions and generalities. They indulge in a 
crusade against the monarchy, yet every one knows 
that their propaganda on this score represents the 
sentiments of less than ten men in a thousand among 
those who regard themselves as Social Democrats. 
They inveigh against the army to urge its conversion 
into a citizen militia; yet they serve willingly and 
patriotically in its ranks and they have more than 
once deliberately refused to countenance a campaign 
on behalf of Socialism among the recruits. They ac- 
cept the existing order of things at a thousand points 
and reject it at some particular point with whimsical 
illogicality—always refusing, for instance, to take part 
in the discussion of the Imperial Budget. Petrified 
in theories that have long outlived their credibility 
and that are contradicted by many of the most obvious 
facts of modern economics, divorced from the actuali- 
ties of the life around them, distracted by internal 
divisions, and with no Parliamentary weapon except 
that of a brilliant but negative criticism, the Social 
Democrats are the very type of political confusion and 
impotence. : 

They will not, in my judgment, forever remain so. 
When the “old guard” which has entangled and still 
holds the party in the toils of its uncompromising 
dogmas, has disappeared, as it soon must, from the 
scene, the day of the opportunists will be at hand. 
Nothing in the long run can withstand the gradual! 
conversion of the Social Democrats from theoretically 
violent visionaries into practical Radicals. 
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MODHY do you trust me?” John Doe 

2 asked his grocer one day. 
“Because I know you’re all right.” 
“ But how do you know?” 
“Well, I can’t just tell. you, but 
WN I do.” 
4x John Doe was a new-comer to the 
city. He had heard many stories 

“0% in the country towns where he had 
lived @f the cold suspicion with which New York 
tradesmen regarded strangers asking for credit. Yet 
he had just had credit thrust upon him by a grocer 
whom he had never seen before. 

That morning John had forgotten to leave his wife 
any money when he started for his office. She did 
not think of this until she had selected her day’s 
supply of vegetables and fruit and bread and opened 
her purse only to find it practically empty. Before 
she could recover from her evident embarrassment the 
grocer had told her with a smile that she needn’t 
worry, that he would send the stuff right over, and 
that she could pay him some other time. She thanked 
him almost tearfully. On her husband’s arrival she 
told him of the grocer’s goodness. The husband put 
on his hat and hurried down-town to pay the bill. 
The grocer had accepted the money, but had told him 
that he might settle every week in future if he wished. 
In this way the grocer won a new and regular cus- 
tomer. But any grocer or butcher or baker or drug- 
gist in the block would have done the same thing un- 
hesitatingly. 

John Doe wondered. From time to time, as he 
grew better acquainted with the tradesmen in his 
neighborhood, he asked the same question that he had 
put to the grocer. Gradually he learned a number of 
curious things about the basis of retail credit in a 
large city. He found that every one was willing to 
trust him to a reasonable extent, and that some were 
No one ever inquired where he was 
working or how much salary he got. Yet not one of 
these small merchants was taking any greater risk 
proportionately than the average big wholesaler who 
spends thousands of dollars a year in getting the 
fullest possible information about his customers. 

The retailer has his own sources of information for 
which he pays nothing more than the small coin of 
courtesy. But for the most part he relies on his 
sixth sense. In proportion as this is more or less 
acutely developed he succeeds or fails. He cannot 
tell you what this sixth sense is, any more than a 
blind man can tell you how he is able to make his 
way around a strange room without bumping into 
the furniture. Yet each new customer that comes 
into a shop is a dark room. The tradesman’s intui- 
tion must tell him what lies behind the door and 
must guide him unerringly until, through better ac- 
quaintance, he gropes about and learns the value of 
the furnishings. 

The retailer gets his credit information almost en- 
tirely from seemingly casual gossip with his cus- 
tomers about people they know, and from the friendly 
janitors of apartment-houses in the neighborhood. 
The average man, when his wife sends him to the 
grocer for a pound of butter, wonders why the grocer 
and his clerks will spend so much time chatting with 
each woman customer. No matter how busy the store 
may be, the retailer listens attentively to everything 
and drops a bit of information now and then in ex- 
change. He knows where Mrs. Smith has moved, the 
name of the woman who was almost run over by an 
automobile a few minutes before, why Mrs. Robbin 
and Mrs. Sparrow do not speak, the number of pounds 
the new baby at No. 244 weighed yesterday, and a 
lot of other interesting trifles which make up the sum 
total of village life. . 

Every great city is simply a collection of little vil- 
lages. In every block one can find retail shops that 
furnish practically every necessary of life, from ice 
to fuel, from cake to vegetables. Therefore it is not 
necesary for the city dweller to go beyond the nar- 
row limits of the section where he lives in order to 
supply his every need. Despite the continuous shift- 
ing of tenants that goes on from month to month and 
from year to year, people in the same house get to 
know one another by name, and those in the same 
block by sight. The retailer’s acquaintance is wider 
and more thorough than any one else’s. Each big 
apartment-house has its janitor, and it is a matter 
of policy for every retailer to stand well with him. 
The janitor rarely pays a penny for the things he eats 
or drinks. In return he keeps all his friends among 
the tradespeople promptly advised as to the prospec- 
tive departure of each tenant in his house, so that any 
open accounts may be collected’ before they go, and 
of the arrival of new-comers who may become possible 
customers. 

The tenants in cach apartment-house take color 
from the apartment itself. Some houses have a bad 
credit standing. No matter how honest may be the 
person who lives in them, he is looked at askance in 
a credit way until it is decided whether he is “ good 
pay” or not. Other houses stand high in the trades- 
men’s estimation, and credit is almost forced upon 
those who live there. The retailer is superstitious, 
and for him there are two classes of houses—the 
lucky and the unlucky. 

The secret of the retailer’s success is mainly a 
knowledge of human nature. It is mingled with 
several other factors, of course, but that is back of 
it all. The shopkeepers who are not good judges of 
other men and women go out of business in the end; 
those who are, open branch stores and become trust 
magnates in a small way. 

Almost every retailer prides himself on his ability 
to “size up” his customers. Something about the 
customer shows whether he or she is honest or not. The 


shopkeeper cannot explain by what processes of 
reasoning he allows an account or refuses one. 

In the big city the retail shop has a rival at every 
turn.. All are reaching out for trade. Cash stores 
with widely known names put page advertisements of 
bargains in the Sunday papers. The small retailer 
has to contend against all these. He must be accom- 
modating, especially as to payment, but above all he 
needs a mysterious faculty to enable him to separate 
the sheep from the goats. 

The family that has just moved in around the 
corner look like nice people. As a general rule the 
wife comes in to buy. Once the husband has stopped 
on his way to business and given the order. They 
have always paid cash, but the grocer knows from ex- 
perience that the inevitable statement is coming: 

“My husband left in a hurry this morning and for- 
got to give me any money.” 

This is the decisive moment’ when the retailer must 
give or refuse credit, and he is prepared for it. In- 
stantly the whole history of the case flashes through 
his mind just as it does through the brain of a family 
physician. The woman has always asked in advance 
the price of everything and has watched carefully to 
see that she has got full weight and measure. She 
has a telephone, but she does not waste calls on small 
orders. In other words, she is a “close buyer” and 
the shopkeeper secretly esteems her accordingly. 
These are the things that make for a good credit 
standing. Their absence works to the contrary. 

Most tradespeople make some use of the local credit 
organizations, but they rely less on them than on 
their own personal judgment. It is the impression 
that a man or woman makes that counts the most. 
If the prospective customer is intent upon ultimately 
beating the tradesman, he is sure to betray it. The 
latter’s eye is as experienced as that of a trained de- 
tective. Honesty as a moral inclination is as evident 
to him as the reverse. 


When the bad debt comes up the city tradesman is 
implacable. Under the existing laws he has innumer- 
able ways of making himself annoying and of secur- 
ing payment without bringing the case into court. In 
the end he generally gets his account, although he has 
taken risks that the larger merchant would not think 
of running. To the retailer who is making a net 
profit of only thirty dollars.a week a bad debt of five 
er ten dollars is a very vital thing. The thought 
of it confronts him when he lies down at night. It 
sits. on his pillow in the dark and greets him in the 
morning. Therefore each one of these prospective 
losses becomes a distinctly personal matter to him, 
and if he is not able to collect it no one else can. But 
so seldom is his intuition at fault that his slumbers 
are not frequently disturbed. 





On Israel’s Head 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


THE sky is covered by a colorless pall; 
The village lights are quenched, save here and there 
One glimmers dimly through the desolate air; 
A wandering firefly, with his lantern small, 
Across the dark darts. I hear hoarsely call 
The river-heron, flying God knows where, 
The ocean, like a lion in his lair, 
Sleepily purrs, forgetting storm and squall. 


The shore of Kennebunkport, far away, 
Strikes out a dim white phosphorescent bar 

That stretches to a point beyond the bay. 
Above there is no cheering moon or star, 

And in my heart, too, all is grim and gray— 
A vacancy where only thought-mists are! 
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IN COMMEMORATION OF A GREAT CHURCHMAN 


THE NEW MARBLE BUST OF THE LATE BISHOP POTTER, BY MISS FRANCES GRIMES, WHICH HAS BEEN PLACED 
IN A NICHE IN GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
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Lyi OU can’t keep taking money out of 
2B: a bank unless you keep putting 
Ss money in, and you can’t keep taking 
produce out of the same soil unless 
fJyou keep replenishing that soil. 


J 
2S, Most people living in cities have an 
indistinct idea that this is so, and 
more or less of a realization that in 
the production of our nine-billion- 
dollar crops quite a good deal of fertilizer is put into 





the ground. But the importance of the fertilizer in- 
dustry and extent to which fertilizer is used is hardly 
appreciated outside the agricultural communities. It 
would probably surprise a good many people to learn 
that last year’s output of commercial fertilizer, most 
of it chemical, amounted to 5,765,000 tons, of an 
approximate money value of $115,000,000. That was 
an increase of fourteen per cent. over the amount pro- 
duced last year and an increase of about sixty per 
cent. over the amount produced in 1904. 

There is still plenty of occasion for the periodical 
lectures read us by Mr. Hill and Mr. Yoakum on our 
slipshod farming methods and the impoverishment of 
the soil, but it is plain enough that we are gradually 
waking up te the fact that while the Bank of Mother 
Earth pays big interest, it insists on regular deposits 
being made. Until up to within a comparatively short 
time ago we seemed to be going along on the idea that 
we could draw upon the soil indefinitely—that it 
wasn’t necessary for us to put back the potash and 
other things taken out of the ground by the raising 
of crops. But during the past five or six years there 
has been a big change, brought about largely, no doubt, 
by the high cost of living and the dwindling of our 
agricultural exports. How great has been the move- 
ment toward more scientific farming methods can well 
be seen from the tremendous increase in the use of 
cliemical fertilizers. 

With the growth of the scientific-farming movement 
there has naturally been very great development in the 
fertilizer industry. According to the preliminary fig- 
ures of the Thirteenth Census, the amount of capital 
invested in 1909 was $121,000,000 as against $69,000,- 
000 in 1904, a gain of 76 per cent. In 1909 there were 
550 manufacturing establishments, an increase of 150, 
or 38 per cent., over 1904. From these figures there 
can be seen the importance which the industry, during 
the past few years, has attained. 

There are big deposits of phosphate rock outside 
of the United States and we do import about $15,000,- 
000 worth a year; but, fortunately for our agricul- 
tural future, deposits in this country are exceedingly 
large. It is from the phosphate rock mined in Florida 
and the Carolinas and Tennessee that most of the 
chemical fertilizer we use is made, but tremendous 
deposits alse exist in Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and 
Montana. An investigation conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into the potassium deposits on the 
Pacifie coast, is, furthermore, understood to have been 
most satisfactory. For hundreds of miles along the 
coast, the forthcoming report will state, there are beds 
of kelp and seaweed containing up to thirty-five per 
cent. in potash. To provide the means for making 
these deposits commercially usable will be an expen- 
sive operation, but, taking a long look into the future, 
when the raw material is wanted it will be there. Be- 
tween the deposits in the South and the deposits in the 
Far West there is enough potash to replace what will 
be taken out of the ground by the growth of the crops, 
for many hundreds of years to come. 

3est. supplied, perhaps, with the raw material, of 
all the concerns manufacturing fertilizers, is the Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical Company. Last May, at 
an expense of $1,500,000, the company increased its 
holdings of phosphate rock lands in Florida by a tract 
estimated to contain 6,000,000 tons, and only a few 
weeks ago there was a further substantial purchase. 
By these two deals, say those in a position to know, 
the company has increased its holdings to over 30,000,- 
000 tons—enough even at its present rate of growth 
to last it a hundred years. 

American Agricultural Chemical has been doing a 
fairly profitable business and paying six per cent. on 
its preferred stock for a good while past, but it is 
only during the last three or four years that the com- 
pany has been doing business on anything like the 
present basis. The figures showing the growth in the 
use of fertilizers have been given, and in this growth 
American Agricultural Chemical has had its full share. 
In 1907 the company’s total income was $2,935,989. 


Finance 


By Franklin Escher 
INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES: VI.—THE CHEMICAL FERTILIZER GROUP 


In 1911 it was $3,430,236. In net profits the gain was 


even greater. Four years ago the chances of a dividend 
on the common seemed almost too remote to consider, 
the range of the stock during the calendar year 1907 
being between 253% and 10. Two months ago the stock, 
selling well up toward 60, was put on a four per cent. 
dividend basis. 

What the progress of the movement toward scientific 
farming and the more general use of chemical fertil- 
izers has meant to American Agricultural Chemical 
can best be seen from the record of earnings applicable 
to dividends on the common stock during the past few 
years. In 1902 exactly .6 of 1 per cent. was earned on 
the common. In 1903, 1.7 per cent. was earned; in 
1904, 2.5 per cent.; in 1905, 3.6 per cent.; in 1906, 4 
per cent. In 1907, for the first time, and in spite of 
three-quarters of a million dollars written off, earnings 
applicable to dividends on the common amounted to 
more than 6 per cent.—to be exact, were 6.7 per cent. 
In 1908, in spite of the panic, nearly as much (6.1 per 
cent.) was earned. In 1909, earnings were 7.5 per 
cent., while in 1910 they touched high-water mark at 
10.42 per cent.; 1911 showed a slight recession to 9.1 
per cent. 

With these substantial earnings piling up, a divi- 
dend on the common became a certainty, and last 
December one was declared. In an official statement 
made at the time it was pointed out that since the 
organization of the company the sum of $5,248,000 had 
been taken out of earnings and spent on the plant, 
and that during the past three years $2,669,000 had 
been written off for depreciation. In view of these 
circumstances and of. the fact that for five years earn- 
ings on the common had averaged 8 per cent., the put- 
ting of the stock on a 4 per cent. dividend basis was 
certainly fully justified. 

Having entered the ranks of the dividend-payers, 
American Agricultural Chemical’s earnings will be 
watched with the greatest interest from now on. In 
the year ending last June 30th, the company earned 
9 per cent. on its common:stock. Will the current year 
make as good a showing?” No figures are available, 
Lut every indication is that it will. Prosperity in the 
agricultural sections of the country means everything 
to the business of the fertilizer concerns, and as a 
result of last year’s erops the farmers generally are 
prosperous. There was a partial failure of the wheat 
crop last year, it is true, and small grains and some 
kinds of produce did not make very much of a showing, 
but cotton production broke all records. As a result 
of last year’s big cotton crop, the fertilizer interests 
expect to do a very large volume of business through- 
out the South this spring. 

And that these expectations are founded on a very 
definite knowledge of conditions would seem to be 
indicated by the efforts on the part of American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Company to increase capacity. Just 
recently, at a cost of slightly over half a million dol- 
lars, three fertilizer plants located at Pensacola, Mont- 
gomery, and Spartansburg, have been acquired. New 
plants costing $877,000 have been constructed at Wil- 
mington, Columbus, and Savannah. And _ besides all 
this, about $413,000 has been invested in several 
smaller plants. Evidently the company expects a con- 
tinuance of its growth of the past few years and wants 
to be in a position to handle the business. 

The outlook for earnings on American Agricultural 
Chemical common looks bright, and there seems little 
reason to doubt that the present dividend-rate can be 
maintained, but prospects are not earnings and it will 
necessarily be some time before the stock is accepted 
as belonging in the investment class. The preferred, 
however, is a tried investment issue. Paying only 6 
per cent. as against 7 per cent. for most of the other 
industrial preferred shares, it has not sold below 95%, 
since 1908, and during that time has been as high as 
10314. When this price-range is compared with that 
of other well-known industrial issues, it will be seen 
that “ Agricultural preferred” is regarded by the in- 
vestment public as a seasoned dividend-payer of the 
highest grade. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Company has also pro- 
fited by the great movement toward scientific farming 
during the past few years, but the company’s business 
does not consist of the manufacture and sale of 
chemical fertilizers to the same extent as does that of 
American Agricultural Chemical, and its other business 
has by no means been as profitable. For the past 
couple of years the cotton-seed oil and meal business 
has been in bad shape, Virginia-Carolina’s principal 


subsidiary (the Southern Cotton Oil Company) show- 
ing a loss on operations for the year ending May 31st 
last of about a half-a-million dollars. On its fertilizer 
business, Virginia-Carolina Chemical has done well, 
but as a result of the cutting off of its income 
from this other source, total earnings have been 
anything but satisfactory, and last July the divi- 
dend on the common was cut down from five to three 
per cent. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical’s investment in the 
Southern Cotton Oil Company is a heavy one, and if 
the outlook were for a continuance of recent conditions 
in the cotton-oil trade, “ V. C.’s” earnings prospects 
would be pretty poor. As a result of this year’s un- 
precedentedly great cotton crop, however, the cotton-oil 
situation has been very greatly improved. When 
Southern Cotton Oil made the loss on its operations 
which resulted in last year’s poor earnings statement 
by Virginia-Carolina Chemical, cotton-seed was selling 
at exorbitant prices. At the same time the manufac- 
tured product was kept down in price by the low level 
of prices for edible fats and other affiliated products. 
The result was that after the company had bought its 
raw material at the prevailing high prices, it had to 
sell its manufactures at no profit or even an actual 
loss. 

At the time that that happened, cotton-seed (the 
raw material) was selling at $40. It is selling now at 
about half that price, and as a result of the big cotton 
crop further big supplies are expected to come upon 
the market. The experience Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal’s chief subsidiary had last year is not likely to be 
repeated. Taking it over a series of years Southern 
Cotton Oil has been anything but an unprofitable in- 
vestment to the parent company; and with the situa- 
tion as it is, there seems to be good reason for believ- 
ing that it will not be very long before Virginia-Caro- 


lina Chemical’s earnings will be materially helped by 
= 


the operations of its cotton-oil subsidiary. 

But even though this be the case, it will probably be 
a good while before V. C. common gets back on a five- 
per-cent. dividend basis again. Ten years ago Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical common was earning hardly 
anything, but the earnings record of the past ten years 
is one of steady progress. Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
can show no such record. As far back as 1902 “ V. C.” 
earned 9.04 per cent. on its common as against only 
3.10 per cent. for the 1911 fiscal year. Examination of 
the percentages earned during the years of the inter- 
vening period does not, it must be admitted, lead to 
the conclusion that the common can pay a continued 
dividend of five per cent. On its record of earnings, 
three per cent., the present rate, would seem to be 
about all that can be expected. 

Almost exactly a year ago, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical common was “listed” in the “ coulisse ” depart- 
ment of the Stock Exchange in Paris. At that time 
Utah Copper and United States Rubber first preferred 
were the only American shares being traded in on the 
French market. Because of the nature of the V. C. 
Company’s business and the extent to which intensive 
farming is understood and carried on in France, it 
was thought that a broad French market for the stock 
could be readily established. To facilitate trading, the 
shares themselves were deposited in a trust company in 
New York, French certificates being issued against 
them. But in spite of this and of everything else that 
was done to attract the foreign investor, no buying 
movement of any extent was stimulated. The moder- 
ate amount of stock taken by the Paris bankers to 
start the thing off was pretty well distributed among 
their clients, but since the initial transaction the 
French market has never shown any interest in the 
shares. Upon the market for V. C. common, the much- 
talked of “ listing in Paris” has certainly never exert- 
ed any appreciable influence. 

With regard to the influence on Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical and American Agricultural Chemical of the 
discovery of great deposits of phosphate rock in the 
Far Western States, there was at first some uneasiness 
among investors, but that has entirely passed away. 
However cheaply the rock can be produced in Montana 
or Utah the cost of hauling it to the Atlantic sea- 
board would be about $10 per ton—twice the value of 
the material itself. That American Agricultural 
Chemical should have lately been so largely increasing 
its holding of phosphate-rock lands in Florida is, in 
itself, the best answer possible to the question as to 
whether the discovery of those Far Western deposits 
will hurt the companies operating in the East. 








In passionate dead days that were 
Your loyal lovers pledged you deep: 
Royally kind and warmly fair, 
By tavern fire, or mansioned steep 
Where vines of desolation creep, 
You were the toasts, a gallant show. 
Ladies, too wonderful to weep, 
How ye were loved once, long ago! 


By Ethel Talbot 


Your pictured eyes with smiling stare 
Look from the dealer’s gilded heap, 

With rose-crowned heads and bosoms bare, 
Now is your full tide shrunk to neap. 





No more your stiff brocade may sweep 
Your stately gardens to and fro. 

White shepherdesses without sheep, 
How ye were loved onee, long ago! 
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allade of Colonial Dames 
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Your scented curls of shining hair, 
Gold as the corn grown full to reap, 
Like thistledown to the wide air 
Are scattered; small men peer, and peep, 
And pry, and chatter, and make cheap 
The things you treasured; none shall trow 
How your eyes made men’s hearts to leap, 
How ye were loved once, long ago. 


L’ENVOI “ 


Ladies, your beauty sunk in sleep, 
What shall it profit ve to know, 

In the long silence that ye keep, 
How ye were loved once, long ago? 
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THERE are more than three hundred 
species of birds belonging to the wood- 
pecker family and of these about two 
dozen are found in this country. On ac- 
count of their peculiar habit of pecking 
holes in trees and wood (from which they 
derive their name) they are capable of 
causing considerable damage not only to 
the trees themselves, but to various wooden 
structures such as telephone and _ tele- 
graph poles, fence-posts, barns, churches, 
ete. In boring holes in trees they make 
openings that permit fungi and bacteria 
to enter, as well as certain species of in- 
sects, and thus indirectly cause still more 
damage. Most woodpeckers bore small 
holes that enable them to get at larve 
of various insects which they devour; and 
they make larger holes for nests and 
shelters. Old woodpecker holes are some- 
times inhabited by other birds such as 
the titmouse, chickadee, the bluebird, and 
other insect-eating birds. This in a meas- 
ure compensates for the damage caused 
by any nest-holes. Much of the damage 
can be avoided in orchards or on telegraph- 
poles, ete., by setting out nest-boxes of a 
suitable design. These have been used in 
Germany with great success for several 
years in relation to several species of birds. 

But all the harm caused by most wood- 
peckers is more than compensated for by 
the quantity and character of the insect 
life that these birds destroy. Some of 
our most injurious insects have no seri- 
ous enemies other than woodpeckers. The 
boring of holes in trees by the woodpecker 
has been compared to the work of a sur- 
geon, for the bird cuts only to remove 
something that would cause more damage 
if left to itself—namely, the boring in- 
sect. Because their work reduces the 
quantity of fire-wood, the woodpeckers 
are not tolerated in some countries; but 
in this country most farmers appreciate 
the fact that the woodpecker is a beneficial 
friend. 

There are some birds of this family, 
however, that never pay for their keep; 
these are the so-called ‘“ sap-suckers.” 
These birds also peck holes into trees, 
but instead of withdrawing the destructive 
insects that may be lurking under the 
bark they feed upon the juices and the 
soft parts of the trees. In getting their 
food they often. destroy so much of the 
growing layer that the death of large 
limbs, or even of whole trees, may result. 
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Good and Bad Woodpeckers 


There is no record in this country of any 
woodpecker killing a tree by griddling, ex- 
cept one of these two species of sap- 
suckers [sphyrapicus varia and s. rubra], 
the ‘“yellow-bellied” and the “ red- 
breasted.” 

In many cases where the tree is not 
killed outright by the action of the sap- 
suckers the wood is stained and distorted 
to such an extent as to reduce considerably 
its value for ornamental or even for 
structural purposes. From this source 
alone there is a yearly loss to this coun- 
try of more than a million and a quarter 
of dollars. There is practically nothing 
in the activities of these birds to com- 
pensate us for the harm they cause. It 
is true that they devour some beetles, 
wasps, and other insects; but none of these 
are of the wood-boring or otherwise harm- 
ful kinds. Although these animals are 
undesirable citizens and should be elimi- 
nated, it must be admitted that they are 
not to be blamed for preferring the sweet 
saps of trees to boring insects; for an 
examination of their tongues shows that 
they are incapable of drawing insects out 
from under the bark like the other wood- 
peckers, since they have not the appro- 
priate barbs at the tip of the tongue. On 
the other hand, they do have a peculiar 
swab-like arrangement that makes sap- 
sucking a very simple operation for 
them. 

In a special publication of the Bio- 
logical Survey of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture there is given a 
list of the trees attacked by the different 
species of woodpeckers and sap-suckets, 
together with directions for distinguish- 
ing the harmful species. These, it seems, 
all have yellow bellies, whereas very few 
other woodpeckers have; all sap-suckers 
have a distinct white patch on the upper 
part of the wing as seen from the side, 
other woodpeckers having white patches 
only on the middle or lower portion of the 
wing. The sap-sucker living west of the 
Rockies is the only species of wood- 
pecker that has the whole head and throat 
red. The other sap-sucker is the only one 
that has a combination of a black patch 
on the breast with a red front of the head. 

Directions are given for poisoning sap- 
suckers by means of strychnine mixed with 
honey or syrup. But we are warned to 
make use of the poison in a way that 
will not kill more friends than enemies. 





The Last Check Dickens Drew 


In a little glass case, resting on a table 
in the library at “ Gadshill,” the home of 
Dickens during the last decade of his 





1870, it preceded by but twenty-four hours 
the demise of the man whose well-known 
signature it bore. The Mr. Edgington, to 
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Dickens’s last check 


earthly existence, is the last check drawn 
by the novelist, which is here shown in 
facsimile. Dated the eighth day of June, 


whose order its one pound, twelve shil- 
lings, was made payable, was a merchant 
of Rochester. 





Mathematics in Ancient Egypt 


AMONG recent archeological discoveries 
in Egypt is that of a roll of papyrus in 
an excellent state of preservation and dat- 
ing from the year 1700 n.c. The roll has 
a long title, part of which reads, “* In- 
structions to enable one to know the Dark 
Things,” and the gist of it suggests that 
the Egyptians were good at mathematics. 
Without doubt the Egyptians of that time 
possessed a knowledge of the elements of 
arithmetic. Numerous examples demon- 
strate that their principal operations with 
integrals and fractions were by means of 
addition and multiplication; but sub- 
traction and division were not known in 
their present form. However, by a longer 
and more involved process they arrived 
at results pretty accurately. In the 
papyrus are found equations; for example: 
‘Ten measures of barley are divided be- 
tween ten persons in such a way that each 
succeeding person receives an eighth less 
than the person immediately preceding 
him. What proportion does each one get?” 
Another problem is: “There are seven 
men, each one of which has seven cats; 
each cat has eaten seven rats; each rat 





has eaten seven grains of barley; each 
grain of barley must have produced seven 
measures of grain. How much grain has 
been lost?” The papyrus contains also the 
calculation as to the area of a circle, the 
quadrature of a circle, and the cubic meas- 
urement of the pyramids. 





The Mother Spider 


MorTueErR love among spiders may be a 
fleeting passion, but while it lasts it is 
terribly strong. One insect, the olios 
leucosus, spins no web, but lays her eggs 
in some out-of-the-way corner and wraps 
about them a large cocoon. This she 
fastens by a mass of fine threads to some 
secure resting-place, but if she is alarmed 
she holds it close to her body with two of 
her legs. 7 

A naturalist once advanced to examine 
such a cocoon which was fastened to a 
door, but on his approach the mother 
spider hastened to cut the fastening 
threads with her mandibles, clasped the 
precious burden to her body, and hurried 
away with it. 
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When the eggs were ready to hatch she 
cut the edge of the cocoon, and out poured 
the young, swarming about her. They 
remained with her only a few days, and 
not until they disappeared did she find 
food and rest. 

The lycose are tigers among spiders, 
and when the eggs are inclosed in their 
sac they attach the precious parcel to 
the abdomen and carry it about with 
them. During the season of maternity 
they are exceedingly fierce and consider 
any evidence of curiosity on the part of 
an observer as a direct challenge to at- 
tack.. 

When the young are hatched they 
swarm out over the mother, and she 
carries them about with her for several 
days. So voracious is their appetite that 
she frequently falls a victim to it, for, 
it is said, they have no compunction 
whatever in devouring her. 

One of the epeire hangs her cocoons 
across her web, and when she has eaten 
an insect eneases his body in a like cocoon 
and suspends it beside her eggs. Owing 
to these deceptive signs, mingled with 
dust, straw, and other débris, it becomes 
impossible to distinguish the cocoons con- 
taining the eggs from the others. 

The mother, having thus fortified her 
young, retires to a cozy corner of her 
web and remains there watching for in- 
sects. 

During the summer, if an observer sees 
a few threads across the top of a thistle, 
wild carrot, or goldenrod, he has only to 
separate the blossoms to find within a 
spider’s nest containing yellow or white 
eggs. A small mother spider is in charge 
of them, and at any intrusion she will 
rise on her hind legs and advance to the 
attack, only leaving the eggs when per- 
sistently brushed away. 





Man-made Camphor 


Wuo—unless he be a chemist—would 
suppose that there exists anything in 
common between the camphor of the Orient 
and the turpentine obtained from the 
pine-tree in the Occident? The two sub- 
stances have no superficial resemblance, 
their very odors being different, yet, 
chemically considered, there is very little 
difference between them. Turpentine is 
composed of ten atoms of carbon com- 
bined with sixteen atoms of hydrogen, and 
camphor has the same components with 
the addition of one atom of oxygen. 

The best natural camphor comes from 
Formosa, and the outbreak of the Russian- 
Japanese war advanced the price to such 
an extent that the chemists of the world 
were called upon to contrive a substitute. 
They soon decided that it would be more 
practicable to make an artificial camphor. 
Knowing turpentine to be the substance 
most nearly allied to it in chemical struc- 
ture, a series of experiments on a very 
large scale was begun. A detailed history 
of these experiments would fill many 
volumes. To-day from a determined quan- 
tity of turpentine may be obtained a 
fourth part of the weight of pure cam- 
phor. The success of the experiments was 
first known when the odor of camphor 
issued from set combinations. To-day 
man can manufacture, in the laboratory, 
in fifteen days, an amount of camphor 
which it takes a tree two years to produce. 





The Tsar’s Cook 


Ir is estimated that the amount of food 
handled daily by the chief cook of the 
Tsar amounts to several tons. In the first 
place, he has to weigh everything that 
passes through his hands after the inspect- 
ors detailed to test the food (to see that 
no poison is concealed in it) have finished 
with their work. Each time there is a 
banquet there is proportionately more of 
this work to do. Sometimes wagon-loads 
tightly packed are rejected by the inspect- 
ors for one reason or another, the man 
who provides the goods being fined at the 
rate of about $50cefor each load found un- 
available. For every banquet the cook re- 
ceives a bonus of $40 per head, and it is 
unnecessary to say that he gets certain 
perquisites besides. According to his way 
of managing and the importance of the 
function, he makes from $2,000 to $4,000 
on each banquet, without counting the 
“rake off’ which comes to him from the 
provisioners with whom he deals. 

The head cook has the privilege of 
selecting the source of supply. Not long 
ago, a man retired who had occupied this 
position in the imperial household, with 
a fortune of several hundred thousand 
dollars, and by wise subsequent invest- 
ments he has become very rich. In an 
article recently published in Paris he ad- 
vises men and women who desire to make 
their way in the world to become cooks 
without regard to station, saying that 
there is no business under heaven in 
which a small outlay, or even no outlay, 
brings such magnificent returns. He ad- 
vises such would-be cooks to learn their 
business thoroughly in Paris or in the 





French provinces, where culinary economy 
is brought down to a_ science, the 
knowledge ef how to save odds and ends 
and to utilize “scraps” being an item of 
the greatest importance. While positions 
in royal households pay better, there are 


responsibilities and even personal risks 
that render them nerve-racking. He con- 


cludes by saying that the best places to 
secure are with the lesser German princes 
and with American millionaires. 





A New Substitute for Rubber 
Two German chemists appear to have 
succeeded in working out a_ practicable 
substitute for india-rubber. They use as 
a basis the oil of the soja bean. Two 
parts of the oil are treated with one part 
of nitric acid, resulting in an emulsion. 
The emulsion is heated to the boiling- 
point of water, and becomes changed into 
a uniform gummy mass. After washing 
with water, this mass is dissolved in dilute 
ammonia water (five per cent.), and 
from this solution a precipitate is ob- 
tained by neutralizing with some dilute 
acid. This precipitate is again washed 
with water, and heated to about 112 
Fahrenheit. The final product is an 
elastic substance very similar to india- 
rubber and capable of being vulcanized. 





Rabies in France 
For the first time since the establish- 
ment of the Pasteur Institute of Paris in 


1886, a whole year has passed (1910) 
without a single case of death among 
those vaccinated against hydrophobia. 


The total number treated this year was 
401, of whom 11 were foreigners. This is 
a marked decline from the number treated 
during the first year of the Institute’s 
work, 2,671. The reason for the decrease 
is found in the fact that similar institutes 
have been established in other -parts of 
France, as well as in other countries. 








THE CARELESS GROCER 


Blundered, and Great Good Came of It. 


A careless grocer left the wrong package 
at a Michigan home one day and thereby 
brought a great blessing to the tone 

“Two years ago I was a sufferer from 
stomach trouble, so acute that the effort 
to digest ordinary food gave me great pain, 
and brought on a condition of such extreme 
nervousness that I could not be left alone. 
I thought I should certainly become insane. 
I was so reduced in flesh that I was little 
better than a living skeleton. The doctors 
failed to give me relief and I despaired of 
recovery. 

“One day our groceryman left a package 
of Grape-Nuts food by mistake, so I tried 
some for dinner. I was surprised to find 
that it satisfied my appetite and gave me 
no distress whatever. The next meal I ate 
of it again, and to be brief, I have lived for 
the past year almost exclusively on Grape- 
Nuts. It has proved to be a most healthful 
and appetizing food, perfectly adapted to 
the requirements of my system. 

“Grape-Nuts is not only easily digested 
and assimilated, but I find that since I have 
been using it I am able to eat anything 
else my appetite fancies, without trouble 
from indigestion. The stomach trouble and 
nervousness have left me, I have regained 
my plumpness and my views of life are no 
longer despondent and gloomy. 

“Other members of my family, especially 
my husband (whose old enemy, the ‘heart- 
burn,’ has been vanquished), have also de- 
rived great benefit from the use of Grape- 
Nuts food and we think no morning meal 
complete without it.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,*, 








This soap has the fragrance of real violets 
Send 2c in stamps for a Sample Cake today. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Dept. ¥, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Wearing white is tempting fate on muddy days 









































It’s easy falling when you don’t let go the reins 
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This method of dismounting is unscientific but gains time The law of gravitation asserts itself unexpectedly 


SEVEN WAYS OF FALLING OFF A HORSE 


THE ARTY OF DISMOUNTING INVOLUNTARILY, AS EXERCISED ON ENGLISH RACE-COURSES 
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Prospering Cuba 


In view of the articles on Cuba which 
have recently appeared in this journal 
from the pens of Mr. Sydney Brooks and 
Mr. George Whiting, it is interesting to 
see what the Cuban government thinks of 
itself. This may be learned from an of- 
ficial pamphlet which has recently been 
issued dealing with the affairs of the isl- 
and during the administration of Presi- 
dent Gomez—that is to say, from Janu- 
ary 28, 1909, to the present day. Having 
regard to the heavy financial and com- 
mercial stake we own in Cuba, it is grati- 
fying to note the evidence of increasing 
progress and prosperity. Under General 
Gomez’s administration 191 miles of rail- 
road have been opened to public service, 
bringing the total railroad mileage of the 
country tu over 2,100; 225 miles of high- 
road have been built; several much-needed 
bridges have been constructed and many 
existing ones repaired; and great atten- 
tion has been paid to the problems of 
water supply and sewage disposal and the 
dredging of harbors. The finances of the 
Republic, in spite of the excessive obliga- 
tions inherited from the provisional gov- 
ernment, disclose a marked improvement, 
the year ending December 31, 1910, show- 
ing a surplus of all but $2,000,000. Both 
imports and exports have continued to in- 
crease, and Cuba, with a population of 
hardly more than 2,200,000, is now hand- 
ling an annual foreign trade of over 
$250,000,000, some three-fourths of which 
falls to our share. 

The main sources of the island’s wealth 
are sugar and tobacco, and the pamphlet 
records that the grinding season of 1909- 
1910 was the largest ever known in Cuba, 
producing 1,836,207 tons of sugar valued 
at about $100,000,000—a record, moreover, 
that promises to be surpassed by the pres- 
ent year’s crop. The value of the tobacco 
exported in 1910 is given as over $26,- 
000,000 and an ‘interesting table shows 
that the mineral exports of the country— 
iron, manganese, copper, and asphalt— 
have risen from $650,000 in 1900 to 
$4,335,000 in 1910. Of the six schools 
established for the practical teaching of 
agriculture one is already in operation, 
and the government appears to have dis- 
played much zeal and enterprise in ap- 
pointing scientific commissions to aid the 
agricultural interests of the island. The 
ordinary schools are well maintained, the 
number of class-rooms reaching 3,774, and 
the number of pupils matriculating during 
the last school term exceeding 200,000. 
The death rate of the island in 1910 was 
the extremely low one of 14.55 per 1,000— 
a result ascribed to the unremitting care 
which has banished yellow fever and small- 
pox and is now warring successfully on 
tuberculosis. The rural guard of over 
5,000 men and the regular army of 212 
officers and 4,311 men are described as 
constituting “a firm guarantee of public 
order and peace in our country districts,” 
and the political problem is declared to 
be “to all outward appearance settled by 
the existence of two important parties, 
one in power by the will of the electoral 
majority of the country, and the other 
engaged in judging the acts of the govern- 
ment.” Altogether the record of the 
Gomez administration seems of good 
augury for the prosperity of the island 
and the stability of its institutions. 
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HOME OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


HIS is a reproduction of a fire 
insurance policy issued by the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany in 1861 on the home of Abraham 
Lincoln just before he left Spring- 
field, Iil., for his first inauguration 
as President of the United States. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is far stronger today than in 
Lincoln’s time and a policy which was 
good enough for Lincoln is good 
enough for anybody. When you want 
fire insurance insist on the Hartford. 
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Tue return of Cardinal Farley lent new | 


interest to the Rodman Wanamaker collec- 
tion of ecclesiastical vestments on exhibi- 
tion in the new Wanamaker building in 
New York. The vestments are displayed 
in a gallery on the eighth floor, on the 
walls of which paintings have been hung. 
They are draped over high-backed chairs 
of design corresponding with their period 
or disposed on small tables and pedestals. 
Upon the walls are displayed two Aubus- 
son tapestries of the seventeenth century 
representing the Adoration of the Magi 
and the Crucifixion. These hang at either 
end of a choir stall. 

_ Among the treasures are a sword and 
helmet of a papal guardsman, with a full 
uniform after Michael Angelo’s design; 
a pontif’s cap, round, of white silk with 
four ridges, worn by the Holy Father— 
these and many other interesting objects 
may be seen. But the bulk and im- 
portance of the collection, which has been 
forming for some twenty years, lies-in the 
vestments. Splendid instances of orphrey 
Work are here in the capes and chasubles 
of sixteenth and seventeenth century 
origin. Though such treasures are not 
allowed to waste away, like a cardinal’s 
Suspended hat—there is a well-preserved 
one here—yet the service they may have 
Seen and the folding and laying up they 
may formerly have withstood, have natur- 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. a 
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ally left some of the fabrics tender, broken 
the woven thread, and loosened the ap- 
parels -here and there from their base. 
The mellowing of the colors is an added 
beauty of its own. 





The Tribute of the Powhatans 


Wuart is perhaps the most interesting 
ceremony to be witnessed in the United 
States takes place at the State Capitol 
at Richmond, on February: 16th of each 
year. It consists of the. delivery- of the 
annual tribute of the Pamunkey River 
Indians, representing a surviving tribe of 
the Powhatan nation, to the Governor of 
Virginia. 

The manner of the presentation of the 
tribute is simple. The chief and the head 
men of thé tribe upon the appointed day 


appear at the capitol bearing baskets of ° 


ducks and fish, and lay the baskets at the 
feet of the governor. The few and simple 
words which are spoken are traditional 
and do not vary. Originally the tribute 
consisted of venison, ducks, and fish, each 
of the finest; and representing the do- 
minion of the State of Virginia over: the 
animals of the forest, the birds of the-air, 
and the fish of the waters, but the State 
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law establishing a closed season for deer 
now prevents the Indians-from including 
venison in the tribute. 





Some Poisonous Flowers 


MANY species of well-known and much 
admired flowers furnish the world with a 
great deal of its poison. 

The laburnum, for instance, which. the 
poets have loved to compare to a foun- 
tain of gold playing in the sunlight, is 
one of the most poisonous flowers imagin- 
able. There is poison in every bit of it— 
flower, leaf. and seed. Even grass grow- 
ing beneath it is rendered poisonous by 
reason of its proximity to the beautiful, 
innocent-looking blossoms overhead. 

Such dainty and lovely blooms as the 
narcissus, hyacinth, jonquil, and snow- 
drop secrete the most deadly poisons. 
while the oxalis, the monk’s-hood, and the 
fox-glove conceal noxious liquors power- 
ful enough to destroy life in a short time. 

The’ list might be further extended by 
the addition of certain of the crocuses, the 


-beautiful lady’s-slipper, the quaint “ old 


jack-in-the-pulpit,” and the prim littlé 
buttercup. The latter, despite its inno- 
cent appearance, is really one of the worst 
of the poisonous blooms. Even the cow is 


aware of this and carefully avoids it. The 
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cousins of the buttercup, the peonies, the 
larkspurs, and the rest ali contain toxic 
liquids. 

Another source of deadly poison is the 
oleander tree, while the bark of the superb 
catalpa tree contains any quantity of 
deadly doses. 





Raising Water with Air 


As all schoolboys know, a suction-pump 
can theoretically elevate water only about 
thirty-three and one-third feet, a column 
of water of that height balancing the at- 
mospheric pressure. A means has, how- 
ever, been found of causing a suction- 
pump to raise water to a height of even 
sixty feet. The invention was made by a 
workman in the French marine. Monsieur 
Eysserie, the chief engineer of the marine, 
remarked that one particular pump 
showed extraordinary qualities in drawing 
water from ships’ holds. Inquiry de- 
veloped the fact that a workman had 
thought of the plan of introducing air into 
the water at the point where the suction 
was applied, thus producing an emulsion 
of air and water, which, because of its 
diminished density, was capable of being 
elevated to considerably greater heights 
than pure water. 








The Gentler View 
By FLORIDA PIER 


Historical Novels 


HistoRIcAL novelists have long seemed 
puzzling creatures. [f one is capable of 
being a novelist it is not a thing one would 
for a moment conceal. It is only to be 
expected that one would demonstrate one’s 
capacity as frequently as possible. But 
why be a historical novelist?) Why choose 
certain spots to describe accurately and 
aseribe to the locality perverted historical 
incidents? It must confuse the writer as 
much as it does the reader. He would 
never be able to say afterward what was 
to be attributed to truth and what to 
him. Besides that, facts must fetter him 
—not much, of course, but at least he has 
the trouble of flinging off the fetters, not 
to mention the inconvenience of clutter- 
ing up his perfectly modern dialogue with 
meaningless expletives. That these ob- 
jections, so real to us, have never seemed 
to be regarded by writers has seemed 
strange and unnatural. Writers appar- 
ently delight in historical novels and the 
public devours them hungrily. This con- 
stitutes two surprises which, it would ap- 
pear, could only be comprehended by read- 
ing the novels themselves. So drastic a 
measure being quite out of the question, 
it was with the greatest pleasure that a 
reading of the readers was found to serve 
as well. 

We now know why Scott and his faint- 
est imitators are adored. It is not for 
the history, or the romance, or the char- 
acters, or the humor, or the style. It is 
not for any of the reasons that one would 
at first sight suppose. It is for the lie 
of the land. If that seems so tame an 
explanation as to appear insufficient, it 
is because it has not been properly under- 
stood. There exists a large body of peo- 
ple recruited from all types—those that 
habitually read and those that do not, who 
gloat over the mention on a printed page 
of some concrete spot still existing which 
they can see or have seen. In order to de- 
rive this apparently simple pleasure, they 
will wade through pages of arrantly dull 
matter. In fact, it has sometimes seemed 
that they prefer their spots to lie em- 
bedded deep in dull and unlikely happen- 
ings. It gives contrast, verisimilitude. 
and to have waded and floundered a little 
is to reach more triumphantly the shore 
of one’s fact when it is finally reached 
and serambled upon vauntingly. 

What such readers like—and there are 
so many of them that it is hardly possible 
for a historical novel to fail utterly—is 
to read that “the laughter of our young 
cavaliers rang out on the frosty air” as 
they eantered across a bridge which only 
the other day the reader crossed on his 
bievele. As this dazzling coincidence is 
reached the reader lays down his book, 
keeping his thumb affectionately on the 
bridge, however, and ruminates, glowing- 
ly: “To think it’s the same bridge! I 
wonder, now, if it is. I wonder if they've 
changed any of the planks. Oh, I 
shouldn’t think so—no, no; like as not 
it’s the very same as when those cavaliers 
cantered across, and only last summer I 
punctured my tire on that very spot! 
Little did I think then—dear me, but it’s 
strange how things are happening to us 
all the time and we seldom realize it!” 
At this he is so carried away by the 
marvel of life that he goes and gets a 
member of the household and trots her to 
the window to see the bridge. She pro- 
tests that she has seen it every day for 
vears. He feels her to be unsympathetie, 
and suggests that perhaps she has not got 
the historical sense so strongly as he 
possesses it. He insists that she gaze at 
the bridge, anyway, and says: “ It’s men- 
tioned, I tell you, in this book. Called 
by the same name; it says it’s running 
north and south, just the way it is now, 
and that was in the year—just wait until 
1 look and see the precise date.” 

It is impossible to disillusion him. He 
beams on the bridge, and is only induced 
to leave it by the hope that if he reads 
on he will come to a mention of some- 
thing else. He does. Four chapters later 
a church is spoken of not ten miles from 
where his own brother lives. Tis delight 
smacks of eternal youth. He feels the 
incident to reflect credit on every one— 
the author, the country, and his brother. 
He could not have experienced a prouder 
glow if he had been mentioned himself. 
The piquaney of the thing tickles him un- 
believably. To be reading a book of such 
intense artificiality and right in the mid- 
dle of it_to bump into a real bridge! He 
Was not prepared for that. and it made him 
feel so suddenly and happily at home, pre- 
cisely as though he had been hauled bodily 
into the novel himself. 

There is just this difference between 
those books in which the people are real 
and the lie of the land is not and the his- 
torical ones so felicitously the other way 
about. In the former one’s instinet is to 
draw away from the characters, as, if one 
stood too near, a resemblance between you 
and them might be fancied and that would 
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BABOON : “What in thunder’s happened to you, anyhow?” 
OSTRICH: ‘ That confounded son of yours has been teaching me to climb a tree.” 
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A QUARTER CENTURY 
BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
Over Five Million Free Samples 
Given Away Each Year. 


The Constant and Increasing Sales From 
Samples Proves the Genuine Merit of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder 
for the feet. If you are a trifle sensitive 













come necessary and your shoes pinch, 


Y. Sold everywhere, 
ept any substitute. 
TRIAL PACKAGE 

sent by mail. 


Mother Gray’s Sweet Powders, 


“In a pinch, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 
use Allen’ Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
en'S “Trial package FREE. Address. 
Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 
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DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
















9 Day Toursof Japan 


{See Japan at her best—in April, the Cherry 
Blossom Season. By special arrangement 
with the Japan railway lines, passengers on 
the Steamship Minnesora have privilege of 
making inland route, Yokohama to Nagasaki 
or vice versa by rail at no additional expense. 
© This tour takes nine days, includes Tokyo, Nikko, 
Miyanoshita, Miyajima (Sacred Island) and trip along 
the Inland Sea. 


©Round trip on MINNESOTA to Manila and Hong 
Kong comprises delightful eleven weeks tour with best 
of accommodations at $337.50, first class. MINNESOTA 
sails from Seattle, March 16th; returns June Ist. Make 
reservations early. Send for handsome free book 
“Nine Day Tours of Japan” and illustrated folder. 


H.A. Noble, Gen. Pass’r Agl., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Just what the name implies—Peerless, unapproached, unequalled, unrivalled, is an 
ton tie Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


They are more than a card: they are an expression of personality, individuality. They 
are not only better, but they represent actual economy, because they eliminate waste. 
Being in book form, every card is used just when detached. They are always flat, un- 
marred and clean, and all the edges are perfectly smooth and sharp. They can only be 
being seen and used. Send today for a sample tab and detach the cards 
one by one as you would use them. Their perfection will thrill you. 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers. 








To Feel Young 
To Look Young | 
To Keep Young 


DRINK 


EVANS 
ALE 


Makes rich red blood and infuses the 
genial glow of health into every nerve 
and muscle of the body. Its health- 
fulness makes youthful hearts and 
heads. As delicious as it is beneficial. 


Have you asupply at Home? 
Nearest Dealer or 





The John B. Wiggins Company, 


embroil one seriously. There might be 
consequences lapping over into real life 
and all manner of annoying decisions 
might be made necessary. But a_his- 
torical novel is so cheery and dressy and 
altogether hospitable. There’s a basis for 
it all to stand on, something real, the 
name of a river perhaps, and it does not 
make you feel ignorant, for the part you 
did not know before is not true, anyway, 
and the part that is—the bridge, for in- 
stance—why, the extent to which you know 
it is perfectly amazing. A book about 
life-like people cannot be used afterward. 
It gets you into trouble if you attempt it; 
but a book with a real house in it—why, 
you can point that house out every time 
you pass it. It does not matter whether 
people have already seen it or not, you 
are perfectly justified by the laws of con- 
versation in exclaiming in a loud, con- 
tented voice, “There stands the very 
house where the hero of Three Swords 
stopped and got a glass of water.” 





A Valentine to Heaven 


By Will Carleton 


I KNow not how these lines to send, 
Dear soul that took the starward 
flight— 
And yet our Past a hope doth lend 
That thou canst read me as I write. 
And if not so, thou yet wilt know 
These whispers that are thine and mine: 
For God hath ways to make it so— 
And thou shalt be my valentine. 


But if by some good messenger 
This word must seek thy cherished 
name, 
Thy heart, I hope, will yet infer 
Wherefrom the earthly message came: 
Some little ways of thought or phrase— 
Some hidden thrill *twixt line and line, 
That we two knew in olden days— 
Will teil who wrote the valentine. 


Sweet one, they cannot make me fear 
That stately Heaven can check thy glee, 
Or bar me from the comrade cheer 
That made the earth like Heaven to me! 
For e’en amid thy toil to rid 
Of pain and sin our suff’ring race, 
Oft came the merry laugh unbid, 
That never lost its girlhood grace. 


So while the silver jest goes round, 
And while the air gives gold of mirth, 
I feel thy heart may yet be found 
Among the merriments of earth: 
Heaven were a task, could I not bask 
Within that merry glance of thine: 
And so, ’mid smiles and tears, I ask 
Thee, Dear, to be my valentine! 





Marble from Ashes 


ALL the world knows that ashes are the 
last solid residue of combustion and com- 
pose the essence of earthy materials, min- 
eral salts, potash, soda, phosphates, ete. 
The uses to which ashes may be put have 
not been supposed various; they serve in 
the preparation of certain lyes, sometimes 
to improve the character of the soil, under 
certain conditions in the manufacture of 
brick, always with a view to furnishing 
some desired chemical property; but these 
applications of ashes are always secondary. 

Recently a German engineer has in- 
vented a way to transform ashes into 
marble of exceptional beauty which is sus- 
ceptible to the highest polish. He refuses 
to divulge his secret, though large induce- 
ments have been made to him by owners 
of marble quarries. It is a matter of 
chemical synthesis, of course, but it is said 
that his only visible apparatus is a small 
gas-stove, together with a kettle and what 
resembles a copying-press. With these im- 
plements, plus the secret he holds, he has 
manufactured a medium-sized slab of 
marble in half an hour. 





Cheese 


Tue English, the Germans, and the Nor- 
wegians are great consumers of cheese, 
but the people of Switzerland surpass them 
all. The cheese of Zermatt is so hard 
that one is obliged to scrape it or cut off 
chunks with a hatchet, and its use is con- 
sidered most important on all ceremonious 
occasions. The rank of a Swiss family is 
known by the age of its cheese, and the 
more affection or respect a guest inspires 
the harder is the cheese which is cut in 
his honor. It is said that there are fam- 
ilies in Switzerland whose cheeses date 
from the first French Revolution, and these 
are served only at baptisms, weddings, and 
after funerals. The larder in every family 
is guarded with care, and the cheese is 
named. Upon the birth of a new heir a 
cheese is made that takes the name given 
him or her, and that particular cheese 
is never under any circumstances cut un- 
til the boy or girl grows up and is mar- 
ried. On such occasion each of the guests 
takes a piece of cheese from the ~ bride- 
groom and from the bride and drinks to 
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their felicity, the cheese held aloft. 
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ON WOMAN 


MARGARET DELAND’S Great Novel 
is the 


Best Selling Novel 
of the New Year 


@ The January number of 7%e Bookman officially reports 
THE IRON WOMAN the best selling novel in America. 


@ The December number of Zhe Bookman also reported 
THE IRON WOMAN the best selling novel for the 


month before—showing it to be the favorite novel of the 
Holiday Season of 191 I-12. 


Q The Bookman’s figures are based upon information sup- 
plied only by the booksellers of the country. 


q@ Mrs. Deland pictures youth— 
dewy, virginal youth—in all its 
tenderness and passion, its fool- 

ish obstinacy and generous im- 
pulsiveness, with truthful ideal- 
ism. She portrays the elders— 
people whom life has hardened 
—with just as deep understand- 
ing and sympathy. “Not only 
the novel of the year, but the 
book of many years.” 

‘“Mrs. Deland strikes a great note 
with the certainty born of a deep and 
reverent knowledge of life and a deep 
and spiritual sense of both the frank- 


ness and reticence of art.” —HAMILTON 
W. Mapir, in Zhe Outlook. 





Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


Lilustraticns by F. Walter Taylor. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 









REX BEACH'S 


NEWEST AND BEST NOVEL 


THE NEER-DO-WELL 


So far as mere sales are concerned it has 
eclipsed all records 


“Beach has scored a ten-strike. . . . Plenty of action and good- 
humor.” —Detroit News. 


“Extremely exciting—there is 
no putting it aside.” 
—Denver Times. 


“The most breathlessly in- 
teresting novel of the last half- 
dozen years.” 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“What Beach has done sur- 
passingly well is to give the stay- 
at-home reader a vivid picture of 
the stupendous work in the con- 
struction of the Canal, and the 
spirit of the men as well.” 

—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“This story is a corker.” 
—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


“Excitement at full speed; a 
narration witching enough to 
make readers forget engagements 
and the time o’ the clock.” 

—Boston Globe. 


PICTURES sy CHRISTY 


Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 














‘In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON 


A History of the 
American People 


















6 ies annals of historical literature record no more brilliant and masterful piece 
of writing than Woodrow Wilson’s epoch-making work. It is monumental in 
character and scope, and represents the genius of the greatest historical writer of 
the present time. { The most perfect series of maps in color ever published, 


WE NOW OFFER Showing the territorial growth, political changes, 
————=_ and general development of the United States. 
of five volumes all thane pe L here is a full-page portrait of every President 





We will send you the entire set 


paid, on receipt of $1.00, and 


enter your ne of 0 2! from Washington to Roosevelt, facsimile re- 


for both Harper’s Magazine and 


Harper's Bane tor eave 2 productions of rare manuscripts, state 


no additional cost to you. If you do 


not like the books when they reach papers, and governmental records, to- 


you, send them back at our expense 


and we will return the $1.00. If gether with numerous illustrations 
Srery month for eleven meine, DY Pyle, Remington, Fenn, Chap- 
subsea per’s Weekly may be man, Christy, and many others. 


























HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me, 
all charges prepaid, A HIS- 
TORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE, Five Volumes, Cloth 
Binding, subject to ten days’ approval, 
and also enter my subscription to both 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE and HARPER'S BAZAR 
for one year, for which I inclose $1.00 and 
agree to send you $1.00 a month until the total 
price, $12.00, is paid, if the books are accepted by me. 
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‘Consider the price 


Four cylinder 50 horse-power $3000 (with catalogue equipments)“ Six eylinder G0 herse-power $4000 
Seven passenger touring body en 6 eylinder chassis shown above 


PLEASURE VEHICLES (is poy sisson 4 cinder chests.) 
Pinole 7 THREE TON TRUCKS 
eine oe soured) PUBLIC SERVICE WAGONS 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO. wpe ora Conn,, U. 8, A. 





Five passenger Pouring Bedy Limousine with front deers and ae door Roadster Body 
on + cylinder chassis, Cab sides on 4 evlinder chasals, on ¢ cylinder chassis. 
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